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Unto me, who am less than the least of all the saints, is this grace 
given, that I should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable 


riches of Christ. 


Tuey who, at this day, will search the elder Scriptures, will scarcely 
fail to see there a broad outline of the determinate counsel of Almighty 
God, touching the redemption of the whole world. The spirit of pro- 
phecy, which bare testimony to Jesus, was likewise a witness to the 
vastness and comprehension of the purpose for the accomplishment of 
which he was sealed of the Father. The prophetic eye knew no dis- 
tinction between Jew or Greek; or, at least, it looked onward to the 
day when the partition wall between them should be broken down. 
And the prophetic voice, accordingly, age after age, spake of it as the 
glory of the church, that the Gentiles should come unto her light, and 
kings to the brightness of her rising. There can be no doubt that 
what the apostle calls the fellowship of this high mystery,—the com- 
munion in which it was, eventually, to bind all nations of the earth,— 
is written in the volume of that book. It was so written, indeed, that 
gross and carnal eyes might rest merely on the surface of that blessed 
revelation, and might bebold there nothing but a gorgeous picture of 
imperial grandeur, and boundless prosperity, all reserved for the lineage 
of Abraham: while the part or lot of the Gentiles in that bright inhe- 
ritance was to be little better than that of servitude and vassalage. They, 
it was thought, were to be content and thankful with a far lower station, 
and far scantier portion, at the board where Israel was to be seated in 
preeminence. But it was likewise so written, that the eye of faith 
might look beyond the world of types and shadows spread before it, and 
gaze upon the whole march of that stately triumph, in which God’s 
manifold wisdom should hold on its course, even to the end of time. 

So it was, however, that Israel was dull of sight, and uncircumcised 
in heart and ear; always prone to resist the Holy Ghost; and unable 
to read, in the Divine oracles, any thing, save the charter of his own 
majesty and dominion, and a sentence of reprobation upon all them 


that were without. So that the volume of prophecy was, to him, as a 
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sealed book : sweet to his taste, indeed, as the mystic scroll which was 
delivered to Ezekiel,—yea, even as honey for sweetness,—when admi- 
nistered by teachers who were false and carnal like himself: but bitter 
as the wormwood, when the whole of its hidden virtue was unfolded 
and drawn out. And hence it was, that, to speak to him of the 
fellowship of that mystery which should make the Gentiles to be fellow 
heirs, and of the same body, and partakers of the promise; to speak 
to him of this, was, almost, to tell him that God was a liar, and repented 
him of his gifts and promises. The very thought was enough to make 
him rend his garments, and cast dust into the air, and to cry out, 
‘* What—shall the children’s bread be taken, and cast unto the dogs ?” 

You perceive, then, why it is that the apostle speaks of the mystery 
which was made known to him, by revelation, as of something which, 
in other ages, was not made known unto the sons of men, as it was then 
revealed unto the holy apostles and prophets, by the Spirit. Made 
known indeed it was, in part at least, unto the prophets of the elder 
Church : but they had no commission to declare it, expressly and openly, 
unto the sons of men. They were appointed only to foreshadow it, in 
dark sayings and in parables; to set it forth under images and simili- 
tudes, which might conceal the substance from all gross and carnal eyes ; 
to wrap it up in oracles, which scarcely could be read aright until the 
fulness of the time should come. Not so, however, with the apostles 
and the prophets, who followed in the train of the Messiah, at his 
coming. To them, the Spirit spake expressly. The time of dark 
sayings, and of parables, was gone by. The determinate counsel of 
the Lord was disclosed to them, in all its grandeur and brightness. 
And it was their high office to make all men see what was the fellowship, 
and what the comprehension of that mystery, which, from the beginning 
of the world, had lain hid in God; to the intent that unto the princt- 
palities and powers of heaven and earth, might be made known, by the 
Church universal, the manifold wisdom of God. Then did the eternal 
purpose, which he purposed in Christ Jesus, burst upon the astonished 
sight of Israel. And then was Israel to be taught, — whether 
he would hear, or whether he would forbear,—that, although he were 
the elder-born, yet the seed of faith, the children of the promise, were 
his brethren ; yea, that the household of faith, the peculiar people and 
family of God, were to be adopted out of every tribe, and tongue, and 
nation under heaven. 

But, not only was the mystery disclosed unto the holy apostles and 
prophets, by the Spirit. It was first declared unto all Jewry by that 
precursive manifestation, which has ever been honoured by the glad 
memorial of the Church. For three hundred years had the voice of 
prophecy been silent; and the fulness of time had been stealthily coming 
on, even as a robber in the night. Some echoes, indeed, of the ancient 
oracles which issued from God’s sanctuary, had, doubtless, still been heard, 
from time to time, throughout the world ; and had kept the hearts of men 
awake with earnest, but obscure, expectation of the appearance of Him 
who was the desire of all nations. And these echoes spake to them of a 
star which should arise out of Jacob, and a sceptre that should rise out 
of Israel ; of one who should have dominion, and to whom should be 
the gathering of the nations. When, lo! on the sudden, a mysterious 
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light was seen in the skies ; seen, not by the masters of Israel—not by 
the chief priests and scribes of the people—not by the Edomite who 
then held the sceptre of Judah; but, seen by the dwellers in a distant 
land, seen by strangers from the east, renowned for their wisdom, and, 
if tradition may be trusted, illustrious for their rank and station. And 
they, too, perchance, had heard, or read, of the star which should arise 
out of Jacob; and, perhaps, the visions of the prophet Daniel were not 
unknown to them; from which it might be gathered that this was the 
appointed time. And so, when the light appeared, they hailed it as the 
star of Him that was to come; and they followed it as it marshalled 
them forward on their way towards Jerusalem. And when they came, 
the heart of the king was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him ; while 
the masters of Israel declared that Bethlehem was written by the 
prophets as the place out of which should come the Governor, that 
should rule God’s people. And, lo! the star which had arisen, still 
went before the strangers, and rested not until it stood above the spot 
where the wondrous child was laid. And great indeed was their faith 
when they came into the presence of Him whom they sought to worship 
as one born to wield the sceptre of Israel. They found the heir of a 
dominion, which seers and prophets had announced, not reposing in 
pomp and delicacy—not surrounded by the obsequious followers of a 
court; but cradled, to all appearance, in adversity and want, like one 
set apart, even from the womb, as the child of affliction, the future man 
of sorrows, who had not where to lay his head. But, nevertheless, 
they rejoiced with an exceeding great joy. They spread out their 
treasures before him—even their gold, and their frankincense, and their 
myrrh—and bowed down to an infant who was lying in the midst of 
peasants and of herdsmen! And thus it was that the fellowship of this 
great mystery was first made known. It was revealed unto the world, 
in visible deed, by this ever memorable act of homage. While the 
chief priest and the scribe were pointing, in scornful apathy, unto 
Bethlehem,—while the thoughts of Herod were swift to shed the blood 
of innocents,—strangers, and aliens to the commonwealth of Israel 
were they who first found grace to recognise the Prince of Peace, albeit 
disguised in the form and garb of earthly servitude and indigence ! 
And thus it was that Christ, the Saviour and the King, was manifested 
unto the Gentiles. Thus gloriously commenced the fulfilment of the 
sure word of prophecy—that the Gentiles should come unto his light, 
and kings to the brightness of his rising. 

That scene, however, passed away for a season, like a vision in the 
night ; and, to appearance, was forgotten. The child of adversity grew 
up, in silence, like a tender plant. And he increased in wisdom and in 
stature, and in favour with God, and, for a while, with men. And, 
next, as the man of sorrows, he went forth upon his painful ministry. 
And, in due time, followed the judgment seat of Pilate, and the horrors 
of Golgotha, and the bursting of the tomb, and the ascension to the 
majesty on high, from whence the glorified Son of Man was to shine 
for a light to lighten the Gentiles, and to be the glory of his people 
Israel. But all this while, the fellowship of this great mystery was still 
hidden from the wise and prudent. Nay, even the babes and simple 
ones, to whom the mysteries of the kingdom were to be most confiden- 
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tially revealed,—even they were still yearning chiefly after the con- 
solation of Israel, and the restoration of Israel’s dominion; while the 
desire of all nations was well nigh forgotten. But then came the awful 
solemnities of Pentecost—the rushing mighty wind, and the cloven 
tongues of fire—all manifestly declaring that the men of every land and 
every clime, were to hear, each in his own tongue, the wonderful works 
of God. But still, in spite of all, clouds and darkness appeared to rest 
heavily upon the purposes of God, and to shroud them from the sight 
even of his chosen servants ; till the shadows were finally rolled away 
by the vision of the mystic vessel that descended unto Peter; and 
taught him that, thenceforth, he should call no man common or unclean, 
and that God had also to the Gentiles granted repentance unto life. 
And, lastly, to the same intent, the Saviour spake unto Paul of Tarsus 
from the skies ; and he was made a chosen vessel unto God, to bear 
his name, not only to the children of Israel, but to the Gentiles and 
their kings. And then, at length was the mystery unfolded. Then 
spake the Holy Ghost, no longer in figure or in parable, but in the 
language of plain express commandment. ‘Then, to the astonishment 
of them of the circumcision which believed, was it declared unto 
prophets and apostles, as it had never been made known before, that 
the choicest of God’s gifts were likewise to be poured out upon the 
heathen. 

Thus painfully and thus laboriously, according to all human reckoning, 
did the counsels of God struggle onward towards their accomplishment. 
And, when the time was come, and Paul was to go forth upon his 
warfare, as the apostle of the Gentiles, it is worthy of remark how his 
spirit seems bowed down beneath the exceeding weight of glory thus 
laid upon him. ‘“ Unto me,” he exclaims, “ who am less than the 
least of all saints, is this grace given, that I should preach among 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ. I, who made havoc of 
the Church—I, who persecuted Jesus of Nazareth—I, who was born, 
as it were, out of due time, and am not meet to be called an apostle,— 
even I am specially ordained to this great work and labour of love. 
The voice which breathed out threats and slaughter, is now to proclaim 
the message of mercy and of peace unto the world. In this do I 
rejoice, with joy unspeakable and full of glory. For this cause, thongh 
now the prisoner of Jesus Christ for the Gentiles—for this cause I bow 
my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole 
family of heaven and earth is named. And for this cause do I desire 
that my people faint not at my tribulations for their sake ; but rather 
rejoice in them, as their own crown of glory.” 

And, may not we, of this land, well take up the theme which trans- 
ported the soul of the apostle? For, consider—some eighteen hundred 
years since, the very earth on which we now walk was defiled with the 
tread of a foul and brutal superstition. Throughout the length and 
breadth of it, the land was full of dark and cruel places. Our fathers 
were painted savages, and their priests were ministers of Moloch. They 
sought to pacify their bestial deities by whole burnt offerings, and 
crowded sacrifices of living victims, who were consumed in the flames 
before the face of frantic multitudes. But, at length, the sound of 
the gospel was heard ; and, if we may believe some who have written 
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the annals of the Church, Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was its first 
messenger among us ; and, by his ministry it was, that Christ was made 
manifest unto us, who, perhaps, of all the Gentiles, were the most 
miserable and most degraded. And, from that moment to the present 
hour, has the precious leaven been at work. Its effects we see before 
us. In the midst of those effects we live, and move, and have our 
being. The unsearchable riches of Christ have been our portion; and 
vast and glorious has been the abundance which they have scattered 
abroad. The rustic spire—the stately cathedral—the village school— 
the crowded seminary of the town—the word of life spread out before 
the cottages—the public voice of thanksgiving and of penitence—the 
secret triumphs of the peace which passeth understanding—the life of 
lowly resignation—the hope full of immortality—these are the glories 
and the blessings which flowed in upon us, from the revelation of that 
mystery, which, from the beginning of the world, had been hid in God, 
according to the eternal purpose which He purposed in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. We have seen that sages and strangers from the east were the 
first to bow themselves before the Son of Man, when his throne was no 
better than the lowly cradle of poverty, and his palace was a shed 
where cattle were stalled, and where herdsmen were gathered together. 
But now, behold, the monarchs of the west have appeared before him 
with a gift; and their pride has been to be the nursing fathers of his 
Church,—the heralds and the champions of his sovereignty. And 
still further to the west has that dominion now been spread; and the 
unsearchable riches of Christ are now proclaimed, by our own kindred, 
and in our own tongue, in places that were once the dwelling of the 
iron Stoics of the wilderness. And, for all this, may we be rightly 
partakers of the joy of the apostle, and look forward with gladness to 
the day when the Prince of Peace shall claim his full dominion, and 
take all the heathen for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for his possession. 

But it is not good for us, who are children of the dust, to dwell only 
upon themes of triumph! The chorus of angels is delightful to the 
ear, when its utterance is, of glory to God in the highest, and of peace 
on earth, and of good will towards men. [ut even in these heavenly 
harmonies, there always is an under tone, which speaks most solemnly 
to us, in the accents of godly caution and holy self-distrust, ‘‘ Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. Be not high- 
minded, but fear: for, if God spared not the natural branches, take 
heed lest he also spare not thee. Behold, therefore, the goodness 
and severity of God: on them which fell severity ; but toward thee 
goodness, if thou continue in his goodness: otherwise thou also shalt be 
cut off.” If Paul were, indeed, our apostle, let us listen to him now. 
And were he, at this moment, in bodily presence among us, would he, 
think ye, have Jess cause to say unto us than to them of Ephesus, “ Ye 
were some time darkness: but now are ye light in the Lord. Walk, 
then, as children of the light—(for the fruit of the Spirit is in all 
goodness, and righteousness, and truth): and have no fellowship with 
the unfruitful works of darkness, but reprove them rather?” True is 
it, that the mystery of godliness has been revealed, as it never was 
disclosed in the ancient time. But there is much of mystery still 
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hanging over the purposes of God in man’s redemption; and much 
there always must be, while we see but in part, and, as through a glass, 
darkly. More still remains to be revealed, than was ever yet unfolded 
even to apostles or to prophets; more, perhaps, than has been revealed 
unto the angels; enough, it may be, to occupy the spirits of the just, 
to the ages of eternity. But there is one aspect of the revelation which, 
at least, is full of brightness—without a shadow or a spot; and to this 
aspect our apostle has pointed, where he says, “ the grace of God, 
which bringeth salvation, hath appeared unto all men ;” why? even to 
the intent “ that, denying ungodliness and worldly lust, they live 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present world.” And how 
shall they, who cannot, or will not, look upon the pure, clear, light which 
here breaks in upon them from the tabernacle of God,—how shall they 
dare to search into the majesty and glory before which the faces of the 
Cherubim are veiled? To them the pillar of fire shall become as a 
column of darkness, from whence the countenance of the Lord shall 
look forth, only to trouble and to confound them. 

Yes ! the voice of the host of heaven is glorious, when it speaks of the 
triumphs of Divine love. And scarcely less glorious is the voice of 
Christ’s apostle, when he tells us of the fellowship of that mystery, 
which, at last, is to bind the whole race of man into one brotherhood 
and family. But, glorious as the voice may be, it is but as the trumpet 
of the Angel of destruction to all who obey not the truth—the plain 
and homely truth, which evermore lies at the threshold of all mystery ; 
without obedience to which, no mystery can be understood; or, if 
understood, would be unto us as the sounding brass or the tinkling 
cymbal. ‘ Without love,” says the apostle, “the knowledge of all 
mysteries is vain.” And what is love but the spirit which fulfils the 
law, and retains man in allegiance to his Maker, and in cordial good 
will and fellowship with his brethren? And, who is he that loveth 
Jesus Christ but he who keeps his commandments? And, who shall 
know of the doctrine or the mystery, but he who is prepared to do the 
will of God? Away, then, with all mere sensibilities. Away with the 
transient emotion with which we may listen to the preaching of an 
apostle, or the hymn of a seraph. Away with them, I say, as tests of 
our faithfulness. These things may, indeed, be unto us as a savour of 
life unto life; but, they may also be unto us a savour of death unto 
death. Let us retire into our chambers. Let us search our hearts and 
lives—our thoughts, our words, our deeds;—and let us see whether 
these be such as we could lay open before the apostle to whom grace 
was given to preach unto the heathen the unsearchable riches of the 
Saviour. Let us see whether these be such as the Angels of God could 
look upon with hope and joy. Or, to come more home, whether they 
be such as we ourselves shall look back upon with peace of heart, in 
the hour of death, and in the day of judgment. Christ has been mani- 
fested unto the Gentiles, and to us among them. Now, therefore, is 
the accepted time—now is the day of salvation. And now also is the 
time for us to choose whether he shall have been manifested unto us 
only as our Judge; or whether he shall have been manifested as the 
first of many brethren—the gracious leader of them, to whom power 
hath been given to become the sons of God. C. W. L. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Art. I,— Sermons preached at the Temple Church, and before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, during the Month of January, 1838. By the 
Rev, Turyre T. Smitu, M.A., Assistant Preacher at the Temple, 
and Sunday Evening Lecturer at St. Lawrence’s, Jewry. London: 
Fellowes. 1838. 8vo. pp. 506. 


Tuere are several incidental considerations to be taken into account, 
in determining the merit of these most valuable Sermons, It is scarcely 
possible for a clergyman to occupy a more arduous or a more important 
position than that of their author. In ordinary congregations the average 
demand upon the intellectual efforts of the preacher is but small ; 
whereas, in the case of the audience at the Temple church, it were 
worse than trifling if the christian advocate ever addressed it without 
making the most vigorous mental exertion in announcing and vindi- 
cating truth. It will often happen in most churches, that a jejune 
statement-may be made without awakening disgust ; and an ill-arranged 
argument or a false conclusion may escape distrust or detection, and 
an inflated rhapsody may obtain admirers; but, where every hearer is 
more or less a practised jurist,—hourly in the habit of tracing the rela- 
tions of human thought, of weighing evidence, of unravelling, or per- 
chance weaving subtleties ; where all have been, more or less, admitted 
within the recesses of men’s bosoms, in the midst of struggles, and 
plots, and passions,—it is obvious that nothing meagre, nothing spe- 
cious, nothing affected will avail. We would that some of our most 
applauded masters of pulpit oratory were compelled occasionally to 
address them; and the dogmatism which now gain’ such credence 
would meet with the lip’s curl; and the wild and fervid passion (like 
the fury of the Pythoness) which now gathers fresh ardour from the 
excited multitude, would be frozen by the frown. 

Such considerations as these are necessary, otherwise the great 
excellences of these Sermons may pass unnoticed. They are of a very 
high, if not of the highest order. ‘They are literary, but not too much 
so, in their style; inflexibly rigid and cautious in their argument ; and 
almost all of them gradually warm into a height of temperature sufficient 
for sustaining interest and producing a salutary impression; so that, 
although we are at friendly issue with our author upon several minute 
points—more logical than doctrinal—we give his discourses our most 
cordial recommendation. 

We have said that his discourses gradually grow warm. And we 
hold that in all churches, but especially at the Temple, the preacher, 
whose habits are argumentative, and who would be honest in his mode 
of producing conviction, should cultivate this feature. No passion,— 
not even virtuous passion,—should ever be employed in order to acce- 
lerate deliberation. It is infinitely safer to the cause of truth that the 
judgment, during the process of inquiry, should remain cool; or, at 
least, that if it must have some heat, in order to its perseverance, it 
should gradually gather it during the pursuit. Setting aside the 
psychological fact, that the emotions first glow before they ignite at 
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the touch of truth,—and that, therefore, it is grossly unphilosophical 
immediately to presume on the ardour of the congregation,—it is more- 
over eminently fatal to their permanent conviction. ‘The decisions of 
the mind, especially upon religious subjects, are, with sore frequency, 
undergoing revision, in most men, and suspicions as to their value will 
of course be tenfold more credulous, if the memory can recall any 
emotion as their original vehicle. It is, therefore, with great regret 
that we find several of our most celebrated preachers, with whom the 
argument, from the beginning to the end, is enrobed with imagination 
and feeling, and whose audiences, therefore, may be viewed as thrown 
into the exciting gyrations of a whirlwind, rather than as steadily, but 
surely drawing near to the warm vitality of truth. 

The volume before us contains eighteen discourses, upon the follow- 
ing topics ; viz.—The Expiatory Sacrifice of Christ ; the Advocacy of 
Christ ; the Hope of the First Christians ; the Love of the World ; the 
Nine Lepers ; Sufferings, a Proof of Divine Goodness; Repentance in 
Affliction ; the Comprehensiveness of the term Faith ; the Doctrine of 
St. James on Justification; the Doctrine of St. James consistent with 
that of St. Paul; the Inculcation of Works as necessary to Justification ; 
the Design of our Saviour in the use of Parables ; the-Renewal of the 
Mind in Christians; and, the Love of our Neighbour. On all these 
subjects he unquestionably displays much originality and independence. 
We decidedly disagree with him upon one or two methods which he 
has adopted for vindicating the doctrine of our Church, but upon the 
methods only ; and with this reserve, we feel certain that no studious, 
hard-thinking reader can master his arguments without advantage. 

The first three Sermons bear directly upon the Socinian controversy, 
and, certainly, are most masterly. We think we cannot give our 
readers a better specimen of our author's modes of thought and ex- 
pression than by extracting the entire of the first part of the first 
Discourse, on the Expiatory Sacrifice of Christ. The text is taken 
from Romans iii. 25, 26.—‘* Whom God hath set forth to be a propi- 
tiation through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the 
remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God; to 
declare, I say, at this time, his righteousness ; that he might be just, 
and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” 


These words, in common with many other passages of Scripture, seem very 
obviously to affirm the vicarious nature, or the expiatory virtue, of the death of 
Christ. There are theologians, however, who reject this doctrine ; not abso- 
lutely or properly on the authority of the Scriptures, but on grounds indepen- 
dent of divine revelation. They ceny the reasonableness or necessity of a 
satisfaction to divine justice, in order to procure the acquittal of the guilty ; 
and judge it more consonant to our reason that the Almighty should absolve 
the sinner in the absence of a propitiatory sacrifice—by a simple declaration of 
forgiveness. ‘They accordingly regard the principal benefit of our Saviour’s 
mediation, with respect to our justification before God, as consisting in his 
having taught us the eflicacy of repentance to obtain the pardon of our sins, 
and the availableness of a sincere though defective obedience. They are con- 
tent, moreover, to describe the death of Christ as merely an attestation to the 
truth of his pretensions ; or as affording us a pre-eminent example of patience 
and resignation. But we deem this a very partial and inadequate view of our 
obligation to Jesus Christ, entitled as he is, the Saviour of the world; and in 
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maintaining the more prevailing doctrine on the subject, we shall endeavour to 
establish the two following propositions :— 

First, There is no sufficient ground, on the authority of human reason, to 
pronounce upon the mode in which the Almighty exercises mercy, er absolves 
the guilty. 

Secondly, It is a doctrine of the Scriptures that the penitent are exempted 
from the punishment of their sins, not on account of any relaxation in the law 
Pw they have violated, but in virtue of the expiatory sacrifice of Jesus 

hrist. 

In the first place, we propose to show that there is no sufficient ground, on 
the authority of human reason, to pronounce upon, or to pre-conceive the mode 
in which the Almighty exercises mercy, vr acquits the guilty. 

There are some, it was remarked, who deny the reasonableness and necessity 
of a satisfaction to divine justice. They condemn the belief of it as injurious 
to the free agency, and the absolute sovereignty of God. In thus prejudging 
the conduct of the Deity, and the nature of his government, they are guided, 
you perceive, by the precedent or analogy which is furnished them in the 
administration of justice amongst mankind. | Human rulers are invested with 
power to mitigate the rigour of established laws; to remit the exactions of 
justice at their pleasure ; and to exercise a prerogative of mercy in behalf of 
the guilty and condemned. And can the mercy of the Almighty, it is some- 
times asked, be subject to any condition or qualification? Can the Ruler of 
the Universe require the intervention of a sacrifice, or any other means of re- 
conciliation, as a pre-requisite to the pardon and acceptance of the penitent 
transgressor? What more can be necessary, on the part of God, to the abso- 
lution of the guilty, than a simple announcement of forgiveness ? 

This reasoning, though not a little plausible, is, we suspect, but ill-considered 
and superficial. It overlooks this most important fact—that imperfect know- 
ledge, or defective wisdom, is the principal—the only reason why human laws 
are made capable of yielding; and that the penalty of crime is not certain in 
its infliction. In all cases of remission or commutation of punishment, there 
is either some doubt of the criminality of the condemned person, or an opinion 
is entertained that the punishment impending over him is more than adequate 
to the offence of which he stands convicted. It is assumed or conjectured 
that there exists some valid ground for an acquittal from the charge of guilt, 
or for a mitigation of its penalty. In truth, it is no more proper to human 
than to divine justice, to remit the sentence of law when guilt is palpable and 
unequivocal, and evidently equal to the punishment which it has incurred. 
That a compassionate sympathy with the condition of the criminal, or a reluc- 
tance to inflict pain or death, should operate to his escape from punishment, 
would, it is obvious, be accounted a fault in the judicial administration, and be 
universally deprecated as tending to the subversion of society. Our religion, 
it is true, instructs us to suppress the spirit of retaliation towards those who 
have injured us; but, notwithstanding, as members of the social body, and 
bound, as such, to aim at the promotion of the common good, we aspire to a 
character of inexorableness towards the violators of right and law. We 
rigorously uphold, however we may deplore, the sentence which dooms the 
guilty to suffer or to die; and we account those to have been examples of 
heroic virtue, who, in this respect, have sacrificed the claims of kindred and 
friendship on the altar of political rectitude. 

There appears to be no pure, intelligent principle of forgiveness in the judi- 
cial wisdom of this world. Human legislation discovers no other elements of 
mercy than its weaknesses and imperfections. What is called a discretionary 
power, and lauded as a prerogative of mercy, is simply a right of determination 
on grounds which the law is unable to anticipate, and consequently cannot 
decide uppn. It is impossible, beforehand, to describe all the circumstances 
which may diminish the guilt of a particular offence; and hence it is expedient 
to leave ample scope for the supply of deficiency, or the correction of error ; 
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or, in more flattering, but, as it would seem, less accurate language, to place 
in the ruling power a right of dispensation, or prerogative of mercy. More- 
over, as men are so liable to error in their decisions, it becomes a ee of 
natural equity to ineline to the side of clemency and remission, _ Unquestion- 
ably, however, in proportion as crimes become more clearly discriminated, the 
penalties annexed to them better selected or proportioned, and the rules of evi- 
dence more satisfactorily ascertained, punishment is more rarely remitted... In 
other words, the more comprehensive the wisdom of the legislature, the more 
certain is the execution of its enactments. 

Now imperfect knowledge, or defective wisdom, appertains not to the Divine 
Being; and, consequently, that relaxation of law which is common to human 
societies—that mercy which is exercised on principles with which we are con+ 
versant—can have no place in the government of God. No such causes as 
those which incline a human judge to forbear the execution of penal law can 
act upon the All-perfect mind, and withhold the uplifted arm of the Almighty, 
With Him there is no faulty or suspicious evidence ; no distance of time or 
place; and no obscurity or complication of cireumstatices. He is the faithful 
witness, as well as the incorruptible judge. Nor could any event have escaped 
his preseience, that might render an amelioration of his law expedient or de- 
sirable. He could not, for example, have been surprised into forgiveness by 
the repentance of mankind, or influenced by any new or unexpected motive in 
their favour. His thoughts of merey must have been ae i his being ; 
his design to spare the guilty must have been from everlasting. Yet is his law 
announeed in most absolute terms, as cited by St. Paul,—‘“ Cursed is every one 
that continueth not in all things, which are written in the book of the law to 
de them.” 

So far then from assuming that the unerring Legislator of the universe 
would recall the sentence which had issued from his lips, or remodel the law 
which he had promulgated, it would seem a more rational conclusion, that 
mercv and forgiveness on the part of God, would proceed on some reconciling 
and harmonizing principle, wide from the scope of our analogies, and without 
the range of human intelligence. 

We have not offered these remarks, you observe, in order to infer what the 
Scriptures only can determine, the necessity of some vicarious interference in 
behalf of the transgressor,—of some desert or plea of justification to accrue to 
him from the agency of another being. We were concerned to show only that 
there is no foundation for the bold denial of such a necessity, and that no 
objection to this part of the christian economy can be justly derived from the 
eonduet and policy of mankind, Accordingly, we have deemed it important 
to remark, that the remission of punishment which takes place in human juris- 
diction, can furnish no explanation of the pardon vouchsafed the guilty by a 
Being ee knowledge and wisdom, as well as benevolence. It may be a 
dictate of natural religion to supplicate forgiveness from the Father of our 
spirits, and to anticipate eS of our udkeces when conscious of the sin- 
cerity of our repentance: and certain is it, that the spirit of the gospel is in 
all harmony with this prevailing impression of the divine benignity and com- 
passion. But our preconceptions of the mercy of God have no warrant in the 
Judicial wisdom of this world, inasmuch as the remission of punishment is no 
acknowledged or contemplated object of legislation: the growing perfeetion 
of laws, tending, as we have already observed, to the certain conviction and 
ma 0 of the offender, and, consequently, to preclude the exercise and 

ope of forgiveness. How little analogous, we may add, is such a system to 


the constitution of the christian economy, which contemplates the amendment 
of the transgressor in place of his punishment, and while it grants entire abso- 
lution to the guilty, reanimates and uplifts the spirit of obedience ! 

We forbear examining more particularly, the grounds on which the doctrine 
of justification, through the medium of an atoning sacrifice, is exploded by the 
professors of a theology which appropriates to itself the epithet rational. at 
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haa been said, however, may serve to intimate, how little mankind are qualified 
to predetermine the judicial procedure of Almighty God, aud. how inconsistent 
it would be that any prepossessions of our unassisted reason concerning it, 
should take precedency of a divine revelation, or—which is, very much the 
saine thing—should determine our construction of its language. We proceed 
to our second proposition.—Pp, 1—9. 


We have been induced to give this long extract, both on account of 
its intrinsic value, and also as a fair sample of the subsequent portions 
of the volume. 

Mr. Smith evidently attaches prime importance to the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth Sermons. They very fully discuss the doctrine 
of Justification by Faith, and contain a somewhat novel mode for 
reconciling the apparent discrepancy between the statements of St, 
Paul and St. James. We confess our utter astonishment at the disputes 
—so many and so prolonged—which have been maintained upon this 
subject. Were it possible, even in thought, to dissociate the existence 
of Tu# HEART's faith from good works on the one hand, or goov works 
from the heart's faith on the other, our astonishment would cease. Is 
not faith “ the inward and absolute ground of our actions? .... As if 
an action could be either good or bad disjoined from its principle! as if 
it could be, in the christian and only proper sense of the word, an action 
at all, and not rather a mechanic series of lucky or unlucky motions.” * 
Surely, if the existence of the one NecessaRILy supposes the existence 
of the other, either may be taken as indicating one and the same relation 
of the human mind towards God. Upon this, we take it, Mr. Smith 
and ourselves are essentially agreed : on the connexion between faith 
and good works, however, we must amicably separate. 

This is his argument: that by the phrase “ faith in Christ,” is 
intended, not so much faith in the atonement as one great truth, 
standing out and alone, but faith in it and others also. 


To proceed then as proposed—the position which we are mainly concerned 
to establish, and to apply to the illustration of our subject, is, that belief in 
Jesus Christ—which we shall now regard as an act of the understanding only— 
involves a persuasion of the obligation, necessity, and recompense of — 
holiness, or the discharge of religious and moral duties, as enjoined in his own 
discourses, and the teaching of his apostles. 

It will scarcely be questioned, we presume, that belief in Jesus Christ im- 
ports, in general, an assent of the understanding to his own declarations, and 
those of his inspired apostles. But then it follows that faith has respect to no 
single declaration, or partial view of the Christian revelation; and must be 
estimated, not by the firmness or tenacity with which we hold any part of that 
revelation, but by a just and comprehensive grasp of the whole. It must be 
speculatively erroneous, as well as dangerous in a practical point of view, to 
restrict the exercise of faith to any one article of the Christian religion, of 
whatever necessity or value. Faith, indeed, has an especial relation to the 
merits of our Redeemer, and in the apostolical writings is very frequently 
treated of in this connexion; for these momentous reasons-—because the mer- 
ciful scheme of divine government revealed to us in the Scriptures, which 
admits the penitent to forgiveness, and rewards the imperfect holiness attain~ 
able by human beings, ezists in virtue of his mediation; and because his viea- 
rious interposition in our behalf has mightily reinforced our motives to the love 
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of God, and consequently to the obedience of his commandments... But,it 
would appear from the explanation which some have given of the faith which 
justifieth, that the efficacy of our Lord's atonement for sin is its exclusive 
object; or that a simple dependence on the expiatory virtue of his sacrifice is 
the amount and substance of the faith imputed to us for righteousness... It.is 
true, and should in all justice be acknowledged, that those who thus speak, and 
write concerning the hith which saves us, commonly hold it to be produetive 
of a holy life, but while they allow that limitation in their notion of it to which 
we advert, they, fail, as we conceive, and necessarily must fail, to make out the 
connexion between faith and holiness in a definite and satisfactory manners 
Pp. 237—239. 
Also, Mr. Smith demands — 


Why is not a conviction of the reality and permanency of our moral obliga- 
tions as properly and essentially a constituent of the faith which justifieth; as 
a persuasion of the reality and sufficiency of the atonement of Christ? 


Now to this theory, so ably, but we think untenably argued by our 
author, we have many objections; but our limits will only allow us 
barely to mention one of them, and that not the strongest. We con- 
ceive that it refers our conviction of the obligation and necessity of 
holiness or virtue, under the christian economy, to the prescriptive 
authority of our Lord. It supposes that this conviction is the result of 
Seith,—that same faith which accredits the doctrine of Christ's sacrifice. 
Verily, this is supposing too much. Are not the pristine virtues ex- 
acted from humanity by conscience, ‘‘ that law written on the heart,” 
the same as those enjoined by the’Great Founder of our religion? It 
is true that his divine wisdom has corrected sundry obliquities,in our 
moral vision, but save and except the characteristic hues which love 
and gratitude to Himself throw over them, the virtues he inculcates 
are those which had been inculcated by the several anterior dispensa- 
tions likewise. He came not “ to destroy the law,” but to fulfil it. 
All his expansive illustrations of its extent and meaning give to it no 
enlarged jurisdiction, but only assert its right indefeasible ; and we 
affirm that the conviction of this our moral obligation rests not on our 
faith in his divine mission, but on the acquiescence of an enlightened 
conscience in those illustrations. Surely, “ faith in Christ” must 
mean faith in that which is characteristic of christianity; and we 
thmk Mr. Smith would find it difficult to prove that the law of holi- 
ness bears to it that relation. 

It is not our province, on this occasion, to make out the connexion 
between faith in the efficacy of our Lord’s atonement for sin, on the 
one hand, and holiness on the other; otherwise we should, at large, 
show, that the former so presupposes moral obligation and the odious- 
ness of moral delinquency, as that the latter must follow. 

We cannot refrain from extracting a passage from the Sermon “On 
the Design of our Saviour in the use of Parables.” We perfectly agree 
with its sentiments; and the figure with which it closes is one of the 
most exquisite beauty. The language is as chaste as the conception. 


Some, it is possible, may infer that, in thas arguing we depreciate the 
phraseology of the sacred writers. But with regard to the phraseology of a 
divine revelation, there is, in our view, but one question of importance—lIs its 
import easily intelligible in consistency with current modes of thinking, and 
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prevailing usages of speech? Any objections to its abstract or philosophical 
propriety we regard as idle and frivolous; no less so than exceptions which 
might be taken to the grammar and rhetoric of the inspired apostles. These 
are matters which, in relation to men of their high calling, are scarcely more 
important than were the texture and fashion of their ratment—the manner in 
which the men were clothed who announced the glad tidings of a Saviour to a 
guilty and fearful world. The sense of the Scriptures, we repeat, is our main 
and oy concern: the cavils at the diction in which that sense is conveyed, 
and no less the ardent and lavish praise which is sometimes brought to it—as 
though it were almost essential to our belief of the Bible to rank it with the 
sublimest models of eloquence, and even to exalt it above them—we cannot 
but hold to be of the lowest significance. What reasonable man, in.a reasonable 
mood, can attach importance to the mere wording of a communication from 
God—deseribing the path of his wondrous dispensations, and illustrating the 
darkness of futurity 2. Or what maiters the shape of ‘the cup of salvation” —its 
appearance to the eye—the devices, albeit they are noble, that are figured on its 
surface? Can we heed such things, when we are taking to our lips the element of 
life, and allaying the deep thirst of immortality ?— Pp. 360, 361. 


As we conclude our remarks upon this volume, we may congratulate 
our readers on the approaching publication of Mr. Smith’s Hulsean 
Lectures before the University of Cambridge, last year. It was not 
our good fortune to listen to them; but from the general estimate 
formed of them by some superior men, we feel assured they will sus- 
tain, if not increase, Mr. Smith’s character for sound argument and 
true eloquence, 

—_— ao 


Art. I1.—Sermons preached at Cambridge during the month of Novem- 
ber, 1839, By Henry Me vittr, B.D. Minister of Camden Chapel, 
Camberwell, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge. Published by request. London: Rivingtons. Cam- 
bridge: Stevenson, and Deighton. 8vo. Pp. 141. 


Mr. Me tvitu is said to draw more overflowing congregations than any 
other preacher of the day. We by no means wonder at this extreme 
popularity ;—a popularity, we believe, not confined to any particular 
place, or any particular class of hearers; but proved by the vast assem- 
blies which are brought together, not only in Mr. Melvill’s own chapel 
at Camberwell; but in any church in the metropolis, or its suburbs, 
where he is about to preach ; and at the university of Cambridge, where 
his sermons attract to St. Mary’s hundreds of graduates and under- 
graduates, and are printed at their request. This popularity, we repeat, 
is to us no matter of surprise: for we cannot but consider Mr. Melvill 
to possess an immeasurable superiority over some other gentlemen who 
are also reported to be wonderfully popular. The matter of his sermons 
is calculated to be very effective ; so, too, is the style; and so, too, is 
the delivery. There breathes in them a spirit and an energy which we 
can easily conceive to be most exciting. They are almost always 
framed after the same model, and the mould in which they are cast 
appears to be this. They do not attempt to comprehend the whole of 
Christian theology in the compass of one harangue ; but they lay hold 
of some single point, for the most part striking in itself, and well chosen 
for the purpose of arresting attention, After a careful exordium, the 
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discussion of this point is divided into two or three heads. The first 
division is treated. with a strict semblance at least of logical argument, 
gradually warming into rhetorical declamation, and rounded off, at the 
close, by an. emphatic enunciation of the text. The second division is 
then taken up, and the same process is repeated. For the preacher, 
after a pause, recommences with comparative calmness ; is again logical 
and didactic for a few moments; then again rushes, more and more, into 
figurative and impassioned language; becomes again heated, like a 
wheel revolving with the utmost velocity; and again concludes with 
another and still more emphatic enunciation of the text. If there bea 
third division, the same plan is pursued for the third time, with an 
increased proportion of earnestness and vehemence. Then comes,a 
laboured peroration, which sends the audience away much stirred and 
impressed. by the eloquence to which they have been listening. The 
entire discourse is sometimes like two or three brief but startling ser- 
mons, strung together by the one connecting text with which the sacred 
building perpetually resounds.. The parts, however, it should be stated, 
generally hang together with a well-sustained dependence, and each 
assists and augments the excitement raised by the preceding, Our 
readers will easily imagine the impression produced by some pregnant 
sentence of holy writ, handled in this manner, where the theme pre- 
serves its unity, yet is studiously brought out in its several develop- 
ments, and is worked up, from first to last, with great skill and know- 
ledge of effect. 

One characteristic, then, of Mr. Melvill’s ministrations from the pulpit 
is that they are, in.a,peculiar degree, what are called ‘‘ textual” dis- 
courses. They are sermons, where the text is, throughout, the burden 
of the strain, being, if we may so speak, almost like the line in a song, 
which is.repeated at the end of every stanza, and is tobe sung in chorus:— 
they are not mere essaysor disquisitions, whether doctrinal or practical, 
where the hearer is left for some time in doubt about the exact subject ; 
since the text seems to have been prefixed simply as a motto, Another 
characteristic, which increases the success of Mr, Melvill as a pulpit- 
orator, is the circumstance already mentioned, that the ideas thrown into 
any one sermon are not many in number, but elaborately brought out, 
and exhibited in a diversity of picturesque lights. In general, we con- 
ceive, Mr, Melvill’s style no longer bears the same strong resemblance, 
which it bore of old, to that of Dr, Chalmers; but, in this respect, he 
still follows the example of that celebrated preacher. A third reason; 
why curiosity at least is awakened and kept alive, is, that Mr. Melvill 
frequently launches into topics and trains of thought more daring and 
adventurous, and therefore less trite and common, than ordinary minis- 
ters would choose, His flights of speculation, as of diction, are usually 
aspiring and occasionally hazardous ; and even where the attempt fails, — 
for failure, we think, does now and then occur,—an expectant and 
half- wondering attention is kept on the full stretch. He is fond, too, 
of bold personifications, quick transitions, and those sudden and abrupt 
apostrophes, to which French preachers have had recourse much more 
than English. Something, too, ought, perhaps, to be attributed to the 
animation and rapidity of the anapestic rhythm, which has often a 
striking effect on the ear, and in which Mr. Melvill delights.. Our 
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space will not allow us to go far into these minute secrets of ‘literary 
criticism ; but the curious reader may discern that, as Cicero preferred 
the ditrochzeus for the close of his sentences, so Mr. Melvill likes 'to 
conclude with a strmg of anapests, more or less regular. After all, 
however, the real basis‘of Mr. Melvill’s reputation is his “‘ vivida’ vis 
animi,” his great and undeniable ability ; and it ought to be added, that 
he is powerful, because he is manly and natural ;-that he’ abjures the 
mere tricks of studied clocution and graceful gesture ; that he disdains 
all’ puling, whining sentimentality, and is entirely removed from the 
lachrymose pocket henilkerchief school of mawkish declaimers. 

The Sermons now before us, six in number, sastain the high repu- 
tation which Mr. Melvill had previously acquired. And this is no'slight 
praise. When Mr. Melvill has already put’ forth several volumes 
himself, and a still larger quantity of his writings has been surrepti- 
tiously published by unauthorized parties, it is really # considerable 
achievement, that he can deliver discourses, such as’ his, week ‘efter 
week, and year after year, without flagging in his efforts, or betraying 
any symptoms of exhaustion. It is true that there is not much matter 
in these: Sermons,—that they do not display any particular ‘depth of 
thought or extent of learning,—that they do not throw any additional 
light on the divinity, or the history, of the Church. But they are 
appeals, earnest, impassioned, and, in the best sense of the term, popu- 
lar; nor can we conceive that the young men at Cambridge could have 
heard them without spiritual improvement as well as intellectual grati- 
fication. Nor are they less valuable, becausé¢ the preacher has laid 
aside, or restrained, that extravagance of imagination, that excess’ of 
florid ornament in language, that ‘startling array and redundancy of 
metaphors and fine words in which he used to indulge. On the con- 
trary, the decorations and the embroidery now come out in better relief, 
because the ground-work is more simple. The style, however, ‘still 
retains quite enough of elevation and embellishment. Oftentimes it 
possesses a rich and profound pathos. In many places, too, it is singu- 
larly graphic or pictorial. Mr. Melvill speaks at once, if we may ven- 
ture on the expression, to the ear and to the eye. 'The following 
extracts, for instance, have almost the effect of a beautiful painting, or 
rather series of paintings; for they possess this advantage over any one 
painting, however fine, that they are not confined to a single moment 
of time, but present to us a succession of images, one after another. 
Let us take the opening of the sixth Sermon. 


It seems probable that the Psalm, of which these words are the commence- 
ment, was connote for the use of the Israelites, when journeying up to wor- 
ship at Jerusalem on the great annual solemnities. Many of them had to 
travel at least a hundred miles in order to obey the commandment given 
through Moses. And undoubtedly it must have often been a great trial of 
obedience and faith, to forsake their homes, leave their lands open to the incur- 
sions of an enemy, and undertake a long journey to do homage to a God who 
was every where present. They would need encouragement to the perform- 
ance of so burdensome a duty; and David may have been directed to compose 
a sacred song, which, being chaunted by the travellers, might help to animate 
their a amid the toils of the way. 

It gives great beauty to the Psalm, to regard it as intended and employed 
for this end. We transport ourselves in thought to Judea. We stand m one 
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of the valleys of the Promised Land, whilst it yet flowed with milk and honey, 
and the children of Abraham had not been exiled for their sins. We see a 
company approaching : they are a band of one of the distant tribes, and they 
are hastening to be at Jerusalem on one of the grand anniversaries. As they 
advance, we catch the sound of their voices: they are beguiling with psalmod 
the tedious pilgrimage. We listen attentively, and at length we can distinguis 
tie words, “ I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the house of 
tne Lord. Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O j plied aha Louder and 
louder grows the melody: the thought of the glories of the city in which 
Jehovah specially dwelt cheers the weary pK a ; and the surrounding 
mountains echo the beautiful invocation, “ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem : 
they shall prosper that love thee. Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity 
within thy palaces.’"—Pp. 111, 112. 


So, too, at page 132 :— 

Again we may transport ourselves to a valley in Judea. Down every moun- 
tain side is pouring a stream of pilgrims; along every path we may see men 
approaching. There is one who seems to await the throng, as though anxious 
to know their temper and purpose. The crowd gathers round him: he finds 
that, animated with one spirit, they are exhorting one the other to hasten to 
the Temple, there to meet the God of their fathers. They include him in 
their exhortations, and the appeal goes at once to his heart. He feels that 
it will indeed be a marvellous privilege to worship with such a multitude 
as this; that a Temple, thus filled, will be verily a Bethel, a habitation of the 
mighty God; and he joins himself to the eager crowd, exclaiming delightedly, 
“ | was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the house of the Lord.”— 
Pp. 132, 133. 


A more impressive example might be produced from the fourth 
Sermon, on “ The Power of Association,” in which Mr. Melvill gives 
an affecting description of a young man ruined by evil companionship. 
But we can only refer our readers to a delineation which we have not 
room to quote. It is very beautiful. The beauty, too, is enhanced by 
the touching reality. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that Mr. Melvill still occa- 
sionally deviates into the region of the exaggerated, the fanciful, and 
the far-fetched. In the category of exaggeration, we are constrained 
to place some remarks upon the nature of sin, which occurs in the first 
Sermon, on “ Jdle Words.” We would call attention to the whole of 
the following passage, and, more especially, to those clauses which we 
have printed in italics. 


We only assert what must be borne out by an inward witness from every 
one among you, when we say that men are disposed to underrate sin, and to 
measure the offences of man against God by the same standards as the 
offences of man against man. Just because there may be all possible degrees 
of criminality in the wrong-doing of beings of the same race the one towards 
the other, it is inferred that sin, emphatically so called—the wrong-doing of 
man towards his Maker—may admit every variety of guiltiness, from the 
enormous, which could scarce be overpunished, to the ——. which 
scarce deserves punishment at all. And it is no part of our business to dis- 
prove there being degrees of guiltiness in sin—as though all sins were on a 
par, and there were no power in one man of being more wicked than another. 
We readily admit that sins may be compared in regard of criminality, and that, 
if you think merely of the proportion which one bears to another, you may 
justly speak of the great and the small, or arrange a catalogue of what deserves 
much, and what deserves little. 
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But along with this admission, and in thorough consistency with it, we would 
urge that there cannot be a small sin, a sin whose guilt is inconsiderable, or 
which may be regarded as exposing its perpetrator to none but an insignificant 
pobiebinent, We argue, that, whilst one sin may differ from another by very 

arge measures, every sin is necessarily great, and deserving great punishment ; 

so that what you count the least, may indeed be far less heinous than some 
others with which you institute comparison, but must, notwithstanding, be of 
infinite guilt, and expose those who work it to an infinite retribution. 

And it is because sin is an offence against God, that we assert the impossi- 
bility of its ever being trivial or inconsiderable in itself. The Creator, at 
whose word we rose out of nothing, and might again disappear from the uni- 
verse, has imposed a law on his rational creatures, having either graven it on 
their consciences, or traced it in external revelation. There cannot be ima- 
gined a more thorough dependence than that in which we stand with regard 
to this Creator, nor a stricter claim than that which he has on our allegiance. 
And hence his every precept comes to us with a sanction, and invested with a 
majesty, which make it impossible that we should be guilty of a slight offence 
against God. For, wheresoever there is sin, there must be infringement of 
divine law; and this law, whether you think of the awful dignities of the Being 
from whom it proceeds, or ponder the relation in which we stand to that 
Being, is so august, so imperative, so terrible, that to break it in the least point 
must be to array ourselves against Omnipotence, and therefore Omnipotence 
against ourselves. It cannot be a small thing to disobey God, though it may 
be a small thing in which I disobey Him. The guilt of the disobedience 
should be estimated by the greatness of the Being whom I disobey, rather than 
by that of the particular in which I disobey. Indeed, I might almost venture 
to say, that God cannot require a small thing, cannot forbid a small thing. So 
soon as required, or forbidden, the small becomes great: law gives to it some- 
thing of the greatness of the lawgiver; the word which spake every thing out 
of nothing, magnifies in uttering; and where a divine command lights, a vast 
duty rises. 

There is one thing, therefore, to which we may defy a sinner—we may defy 
him to commit a small sin, a sin that can be punished in less than an eternity, 
or pardoned through less than Christ’s death. Is it sin? then it is not also 
small, It is not sin, unless it be a transgression of God’s law: but, being this, 
the law must be insignificant, the lawgiver must be insignificant, ere sin can 
be insignificant. A thought? a word? can these break the divine law? it is 
admitted that they can: the law itself, as interpreted by its author, declares 
that they ean. And what is it to break the divine law? L incur its penalties; 
and these penalties, what are they but divine attributes pledged to their own 
vindication? Then, had there not been made a. propitiation for the sins of 
human-kind, it would avail nothing that I could prove myself innocent in all but 
a single particular, nothing that this particular, if compared with those in which 
others had offended, seemed as the light dust of the balance” to the “ everlasting 
hills.” 1 have rebelled against God; and rebellion against God will be a thing 
to be overlooked, or recompensed lightly, when man shall cease to be a crea- 
ture, and God to be Creator.. And so long as it is God in whom “ we live and 
move and have our being;’’ so long as, by the rights of creation, and yet more 
of redemption, He shall a claim to the consecration of every power, and the 
employment of every moment, so long will it be possible indeed to forget God, 
to displease God, to resist God, but impossible to sin a small sin. The eternal 
majesties of Deity rise up as the measures of sin; his. necessary attributes 
represent its heinousness; his own immensity spreads itself forth as that 
against which, at every point, every evil action strikes.—Pp. 3—6. 


Now, that Mr. Melvill has stated his argument with much ingenuity, 
much eloquence, and something of truth ;—that many transgressions, 
which men choose to flatter their consciences by considering as trivial, 
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are, in reality, enormous ;— that the distinction between venial and mor- 
tal sins is a perilous and treacherous doctrine, when exhibited as Roman 
Catholic writers sometimes exhibit it ;—and that the man who lives in 
the wilful and Aabitual commission of any one sin, is guilty of all,— 
these are propositions which we would not for a moment deny. We 
would likewise allow that one measure of the sinfulness of a sin is the 
dignity, or the goodness, of the Being wliose commandments the sin 
violates. But still we have scriptural warrant for asserting, that there 
are sins unto death, and sins not unto death. Yet Mr. Melvill states 
in express words,—or at any rate his premises lead inevitably to the 
conclusion, that the least sin deserves an infinite punishment. This 
reasoning, however, seems to carry its own refutation with it, in its very 
terms ; and, at the same time, to contradict or repudiate the qualifica- 
tions by which Mr. Melvill would surround it. For, if a sin deserves 
an infinite punishment, surely it can only be because the sin itself is 
of an infinite magnitude. But, if such be the case, how can it be the 
least ? or how can there be any degrees of less and greater? The 
argument, indeed, as we have seen it put by other preachers, and as it 
is, in the main, adopted by Mr. Melvill, may be stated thus :—Every sin 
is infinite, because it is committed against a Being of infinite perfec- 
tions : and comes into collision with those perfections at every point along 
the whole line of their infinity. We take it for granted, that they who 
use this argument, can understand it. Our comprehension is more 
feeble. With too many, we are convinced, it only passes for a fine and 
somewhat astounding piece of ecclesiastical metaphysics, which sound 
judgment rejects, and at which common feeling shudders, We are also 
convinced, that the attempt to prove too much upon a point like this, 
is beyond expression dangerous ;—it does not magnify the justice or 
the mercy of God, but it revolts and outrages the impulses of justice 
and mercy in mankind, even to intimate that one vain thought, or one 
loose word, is enough to call down upon our heads the overwhelming 
weight of an eternal condemnation. Corrupt and prone to self-delusion 
as we are, it is always well that we should be peculiarly on our guard 
against an indulgence in any transgression, on the supposition that it 
is slight;—but it cannot be well, that we should be led to confound 
the smallest offences with adultery or murder. Men are not deterred 
—they are simply horrified—where they conceive the crime to bear no 
proportion to the punishment; or they rush desperately forward to the 
more heinous crime, to which the temptation is stronger, and of which 
the punishment can be only the same. And though we are told that 
Draco’s laws were written in blood; because he said, “ Small crimes 
deserve death, and what worse punishment can we inflict on the greater?” 
hundreds, nay thousands will declare, that the sanguinary statutes of 
the Athenian legislator were written, not in blood, but in milk, as 
compared with this code of vindictive theology. Here is the mischief. 
We furnish the infidel with a weapon which we cannot parry ; and even 
that most atrocious and most miserable of infidels—the Socialist, may 
find some plausible excuse for denying human responsibility, if he can 
represent the doctrine of responsibility as carried by christian divines 
to the extreme length, that man, for the most trifling of ‘imaginable 
offences, is liable, at the hands of his Creator, to nenal and intense 
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torments forevermore. If we have at all misrepresented Mr. Melvill’s 
meaning, we shall be sorry; but we are not sorry to have an oppor- 
tunity of entering our protest against an argument which errs, in our 
opinion, both against Scripture and against reason, from excess and 
overstatement. é, 

As instances of the fanciful and the far-fetched, we might adduce seve- 
ral long passages in the third and fifth Sermons, entitled “‘ The Stronger 
than the Strong,” and “ The Greater than Jonas.” In fact, we might 
point to the whole tenor of these two discourses. Many assertions 
contained in them appear to us, we confess, startling and untenable. 
Yet, where the matter is fanciful, the magnificence of the faney can 
hardly fail to make itself admired. The following specimen will suffice 
te show what we mean. 


If the earth yet deserve the name of a palace, we may, with equal fitness, 
apply the term to man—man, a creature of lofty endowment, is a palace, 
though a palace in decay, a palace in ruins. There is all the difference between 
puffing ourselves up with arrogant notions of our greatness, and endeavouring 
to ascertain our true place in the scale of creation. And whilst, unquestion- 
ably, there are points of view under which man appears as only mean and 
degraded, there are others which present him as searce inferior to the highest 
of creatures, the being of a sublime order, and made for noble ends. Think of 
his vast capacities, his immense powers, his imagination, his memory, his will. 
What are these but parts of a splendid structure, a gorgeous edifice, made up 
of chambers, every one of which attests celestial workmanship, and seems to 
crave celestial residence? What a chamber may memory be—itself a palace— 
vast, so that it may include the world from its first day to its present; haunted 
by all that has been illustrious since the dawning of time ; its walls pictured 
with the stars in all their mazy revolutions; its galleries thronged with breath- 
ing sculpture, with the figures of the philosopher holding in his hand the rich 
scroll of discovery, of the warrior pressing on in his burning career, of the 
navigator as he snatches new lands from obscurity, of the Apostle with his 
revelation of wonders beyond the ken of reason—oh, what is memory, thus 
eapacious, thus furnished, as it may be, with what is brilliant on the heavens, 
and beautiful on the earth, if not a palace, sufficient of itself to win such name 
for the structure to which it belongs, were every other part ignoble and con- 
tracted? But adjacent parts are not ignoble and contracted. Witness those 
halls of audience, into which truths are ushered, that their pretensions may be 
weighed. Witness those council-chambers, where a thousand projects are 
debated, whence issue winged thoughts which, like the ministers of a monarch, 
may affect the fortunes of a people, or even pass in mighty influence over a 
world. Witness that angust place of judgment, where, as though enthroned 
and arrayed in royal apparel, conscience presides, a legislator of such sway 
that his very presence gives grandeur to the scene, and creates for himself the 
dome, the column, and the arch. Yea, be it, as we know it to be, that man 
has fallen—the ruins are so stately, so many pillars are still standing, so many 
apartments still retain the majesty of their proportions and the —-_ of 
their ornaments, that we recognize a palace, and feel as though no lesser name 
were worthy to be used. ‘The human race may be but fragments, spread over 
a desolate waste: but he who gazes on them, strong even in decay, and lofty 
even in abasement, might suppose himself with the traveller who stands by 
Palmyra, the “ Tadmor in the desert,” and confesses a city of palaces, where 
ruin hath driven its ploughshare, and death spread its silence. —Pp. 50—52. 


On the whole, these discourses can hardly, we think, be said to belong 
to the highest order of pulpit oratory. They have not the requisite 
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comprehensiveness of erudition, and weight of matter, and power of 
thought. But they do belong to very nearly the highest. In some 
parts, they are crude, in some parts, even fantastic: they give few, or 
no, indications of a mature, harmonious, well-digested system of theo- 
logy ; they have not the poetical flow of Jeremy Taylor, or the inex- 
haustible copiousness of Barrow, or the majestic solidity of Hooker; or 
the masculine vigour of Horsley or the present Bishop of London. But 
they are admirably suited for the purpose of stimulating the thoughts, 
and enchaining the attention, of a mixed audience. Perhaps, too, they 
are better calculated to float upon the tide of popular admiration than if 
the specific gravity had been greater. Although of no extraordinary 
calibre, they are any thing but slovenly and tedious ; and if the gold is 
sometimes beaten out into thin leaf, and spread over a large surface, 
still, for the most part, it is gold. 

These Sermons, again,—and Mr. Melvill’s sermons, in general, are not 
to be considered as unexceptionable models for parochial discourses. It 
would be a dangerous thing to say, that they are too elaborate—though 
they are far more elaborate compositions than parochial ministers can 
usually find time to write—but they are too ambitious; they aim too 
much at making points; they possess too much the character of showy 
harangues ; they want the simple instruction—the homely application 
—the plain, familiar exposition of scriptural truth, without which 
parochial sermons—sermons by which the poor as well as the rich are 
to be benefited—lose more than half of their practical utility; and 
for the absence of which, as far as parochial sermons are concerned, 
no adequate compensation could be found in those loftier and more 
imposing qualities which Mr. Melvill’s eloquence unquestionably ex- 
hibits. For, in fact, the office of the parochial pastor is to teach his 
own flock, not to excite the curiosity, or captivate the imagination, of 
multitudes collected from far and near. It would be a harsh and unjust 
thing to say, that these discourses have more of Mr. Melvill in them 
than of the gospel; but they do lead us to think of the preacher, rather 
than of the word. This is another reason why we should be sorry to 
see parochial ministers propose them for their imitation. The imita- 
tion, too, would be no easy task. The blemishes, indeed, might, with- 
out much difficulty, be imitated and exaggerated ; but even to imitate 
the excellences would require very fine talents and very varied acquire- 
ments. In their peculiar style, they will well bear comparison with any 
thing which this age has produced. There exist very few writers who 
could equal them; perhaps, there exists not one—certainly we could 
not name more than two or three—who could hope to surpass them. 
We trust that they will be succeeded by many others of the same kind 
from the same author; and we hail them as an important addition to 
our ecclesiastical literature. 
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The Book of Common Prayer, a Manual of Christian Fellowship. By the Rev. 
Rovert Anverson, Perpetual Curate of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. London: 
Hatchard. 1840. Second Edition. 


Ir has, sometimes, been alleged that the Book of Common Prayer is fit neither 
for saint nor sinner; that it is too low for the one, and too high for the other. 
Too high for the sinner it undoubtedly may be; and too high for him it ought 
to be. Its very loftiness may, by God’s blessing, remind him of the shame of 
his own degradation, and raise him up to higher thoughts and better purposes. 
As for the other complaint, it will be time enough to reply toit, when a human 
being shall be produced who can deliberately affirm, before the face of men and 
angels, that his brightest hopes and aspirations can find no adequate utterance 
in the formularies of the Church of England ! 

Such being our own views, we cannot be otherwise than rejoiced to find a 
minister of the gospel, like Mr. Robert Anderson, labouring to impress upon 
his people a worthy sense of thankfulness for this inestimable possession,—this 
xrijpa eis det,—bequeathed to us by the martyrs and confessors of the Refor- 
mation. In the little work before us, he presents the treasure to us under one 
peculiar and most important aspect. To attempt an abridgment of so brief a 
publication would be nugatory and useless. Our object is to satisfy our readers 
that it will essentially help them to form a due estimate of this portion of their 
protestant inheritance. The few and simple, but most impressive, words of 
Mr. Anderson, will gladden the heart, and enlighten the eyes of all, except 
those who may be able to find solid comfort in regarding the great company of 
faithful men as a mere heap of incoherent units, instead of honouring it as 
“a body fitly joined together and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
unto the edifying of itself in love.” 


The Man of God. A Sermon preached at the Ordination held by the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of Chester, in the Cathedral of Chester, on Sunday, 
February 24, 1839. By the Rev. Nenry Raikes, A. M., Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Chester, and Chaplain to the Bishop. Chester: Seacome. London: 
Hatchard ; Nisbet and Co. 

We regret that several months have been allowed to pass without our introducing 
this valuable Sermon to our readers. It breathes the same mild, serene, refined 
spirit, which is so characteristic of the author's other writings. It may not have 
declamatory fervour, or antithetic point, but its gentle earnestness, its dignity, and, 
more than all, its benign devotion, (qualities so befitting the occasion of its de- 
livery,) are irresistibly contagious. Would that every clergyman throughout our 
Church could read it! It would call him afresh to the responsibilities of his 
office, in times calculated to inspire faith and zeal rather than to paralyze with 
alarm. It would bring back the vow and the hour of Ordination, and per- 
chance, in some cases would salutarily contrast the fresh, vivacious energy which 
then girded on the armour, with the lassitude and despondency at length induced 
by prolonged conflict. 

The text is taken from 1 Tim. vi. 11: But thou, O man of God, flee these 
things.” In striking allusion to a fact recorded of Julius Czsar by Suetonius, 
Mr. Raikes thus introduces a series of most impressive thoughts involved in the 
single expression,—“ Man of God :” 

How great, how wonderful, is the power of a Name! 

It is recorded in history that a Roman general quelled a mutiny in his army, a 
mutiny which threatened general destruction, by simply changing the title under which 
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he addressed the mutineers. They were accustomed to be addressed as soldiers. He 
dropped the appellation which they were wont to hear, and when they rushed to his 
tribunal shouting for redress of imaginary grievances, and demanding indulgences 
inconsistent with discipline ; he opened the harangue with which he was to answer 
them, by calling them ‘citizens. They heard the word, and they sank under the 
sentence it conveyed. They heard the unusual appellation, and like men benumbed 
and thunderstruck, they turned from the violence of their former conduct, to depre- 
cation, to entreaties, and submission. 

Nor need we wonder at the effect produced, however sudden and extraordinary it 
may seem. The alteration of the name changed in a moment the character, the 

ition of the men whom he addressed. It took from them all the proud distinctions 
in which they used to rest, and levelled them with the class they had been accustomed 
to despise. The change of that single word obliterated the memorial of past 
victories, and the hope of future triumphs; it left the veteran bereft of the glory for 
which he had endured the labours and perils of the field, and cut off from the young 
aspirant all expectation of renown, It was but a word, but it carried with it the con- 
viction of disaffection and revolt; and sounded to their ears like the voice of their 
country denouncing her rebellious children, and casting them off for ever. 

We see, therefore, that it is in the power of a name to produce effects, which could 
hardly be expected. A name given, a name withheld, may supersede a long chain of 
reasoning and reproof; may anticipate conviction ; may overwhelm the mind by the 
declaration of a fact which had been the secret object of fear or hope; and may 
raise or sink a man in his own estimation as well as in the judgment of the world, 
Nor is the process, by which this mysterious effect is produced, difficult to trace, A 
name describes a character, a condition; and wherever the relations implied by that 
character or condition are understood; wherever a man knows what is meant by or 
included in the words applied to him, the conclusion to which he comes, follows with 
the quickness of thought; and he feels the elevation or the degradation he is called to, 
almost as soon as he perceives the sound by which his denomination is expressed. 
And we may add, that just in proportion as there is no time given in this process for 
reasoning or consideration, there is no time given for losing the force of the im- 
pression. There are cases where reflection will be found to diminish the effect of such 
a charge by introducing other and collateral subjects. The mind has leisure to argue 
against conviction, when argument is employed to produce conviction; and he who 
might have sunk before the sudden shock conveyed by the name under which he was 
addressed, may resist the charge, if he is allowed to have time to meet it; and to con- 
sider the means by which it may be disproved or extenuated. 

But we are not called to discuss at present the means by which conviction may be 
effected. We are directed by onr text; we are called by the service of the day to 
contemplate elevation, privileges, honours, rather than the opposite ; and if I have 
endeavoured to show by this example, the power which a name possesses, it is, my 
brethren, that you may feel that power more deeply, when used for the purpose of 
quickening, of sanctifying the spirit of man. 

Thou, O man of God, flee these things. 

If ever there was an appellation addressed to man, capable of raising man above 
himself ; calculated to produce great and extraordinary results, it surely is that name 
which I just have uttered. Man of God! what a name for man to bear! Whata 
connexion for poor fallen man to find himself included in! Man of God! Compared 
with this, what are the titles of worldly distinctions, what are the appellations which 
men have imagined for themselves or others!—Pp. 5—8. 


Having shown that in especial distinction from the people of God, the minister 
of the Church may thus be designated, and that as a title it pre-eminently im- 
plies holiness and zeal, he remarks— 


Under these convictions his life must be so ordered, his mind so regulated, that the 
name of his profession must be, on all occasions, a token to others of what they must 
expect; a memorial to himself of what he may offer. From the man of God, indeed, 
what must the world expect, or what sort of a man must they be prepared to see ? 
“No reed shaken with the wind ;’ no idle flutterer in the abodes of luxury; ‘“ no 
man clothed in soft raiment ;” no vacillating undecided friend of truth; still more, 
certainly, no companion of ungodly mirth ; no associate in frivolous amusement; but 
a stern reformer of vice and folly ; one who shall come, in the spirit of Elias, to turn 
the hearts of the fathers to the children, to awaken those feelings which are wholesome, 
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and rational, and sacred; and to crush the sickly, selfish imaginations of the world, 
by bringing home to their minds and consciences the realities of eternity ; one, whose 
heart shall be overflowing with good will towards men, while his face shall be set like 
a flint against the corruptions he beholds in them ; one, who shall be ready at all times, 
and in all places, to litt up the standard of the word of God; who shall leave, in every 
society where he has been, the savour of his own holiness; and shall make men feel, 
whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear, that there has been a prophet 
amongst them.—Pp, 19, 20. 

From these extracts our readers will be able to estimate the general tenor and 
ability of the Sermon. May God grant the “earnest prayer of the author that 
it may, through his grace, be made useful to those who read it!” 


Parochial Lectures on the Book of Jonah. By the Rev. M. M. Preston, M.A. 
Vicar of Cheshunt. London: W. Crofts. 1840. Pp, 147. 


Lectures and Sermons must be judged of by different rules. The latter should, 
we think, have some one definite proposition, to the enforcement and illustration 
of which all the parts of the discourse should tend. They should be like a 
wedge, the edge of which should be the text, or some truth easily deducible 
from it, and all the rest should tend to give weight to the blow and widen the 
impression. Lectures, on the other hand, following the course of some history 
or scheme of doctrine, take a wider range, and admit a greater diversity of ap- 
plication. They afford opportunity for giving instruction on many different 
subjects; and may be adapted to the wants of a greater variety of hearers, They 
are inferior in force, but may gain in popular interest and convenience as 
vehicles of instruction. Mr. Preston’s lectures have both the defects and ad- 
vantages of this species of discourse. They touch on so many topics that the 
mind can hardly retain them all; while few, perhaps, would read or hear them 
without being struck by some parts. They are earnest, affectionate, and 
scriptural; and as such may be perused with advantage. 


Man Responsible for his Dispositions, Opinions, and Conduct. A Lecture de~ 
livered in the Mechanics’ Institution, Southampton Buildings, on the Evening 
of February 17, 1840. By IsaacTaytor, Esq. Author of “ Natural History 


of Enthusiasm,” §c. London: Jackson and Walford. 1840. 


A riain, practical, popular treatise on Human Responsibility, might be a very 
seasonable and serviceable publication. We cannot say that Mr. Taylor's 
Lecture fulfils these conditions. It is not plain, or practical, nor can we well 
see how it shouldbe popular. To our minds, therefore, it is not, on the whole, 
satisfactory. We say, on the whole, because there are parts eminently powerful, 
and calculated to be eminently useful. ‘Towards the end, for instance, we find 
the justest sentiments clothed in the most vigorous language. And if some 
we could be extracted as they are, and other portions translated out of 

fr. Taylor’s phraseology unto the vulgar tongue, much good might be done by 
their circulation. On the whole, however, we repeat, although without question 
much cleverness is displayed—much ingenuity, and occasionally much philoso- 
phical = —we cannot think that this treatise will entirely serve its purpose, 
either of convincing of his moral responsibility any man who affects to 
doubt it, or of making the matter more clear and intelligible to any man who 
seeks for information in honesty of heart. While abjuring metaphysics, it is 
far too metaphysical ; it abounds with subtleties and abstractions, which, perhaps, 
will not prove what they are intended to prove: and it deals with the subject in 
a manner which Mr. Taylor's hearers, acute and intelligent as we suppose them 
to have been, can hardly have understood and appreciated, when the arguments 
were orally delivered once for all. Some of these arguments, we, for our own 
part, cannot admit as sound and valid: we agree with Mr. Taylor’s main con- 
clusions :—we do not agree with all his premises. According to our judgment, 
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he sometimes puts forward very questionable propositions, and the way in which 
he puts them forward is in very questionable taste. Too often, indeed, his style 
does his matter injustice. It wants cogency, just because it wants simplicity. 
Nevertheless, as we have already said, much might be detached which is ex- 
cellent. Mr. Taylor reasons well against Lord Brougham, that, if man be 
responsible at all, he is responsible for his dispositions and his opinions, as well as 
for his conduct, for, in fact, all these are interwoven : they are reciprocally cause 
and effect, at once the springs and the products of each other: and if we deny 
responsibility, we must sooner or later go the whole length, and become not 
merely Broughamites but Owenites. Happily, after all, the truth, that man is 
responsible, is one which does not require demonstration. Man knows it, he 
feels it, he acts upon it every day we hour of his life; and he can never get 
rid of the consciousness of his responsibility, until he gets rid of his whole 
mental and moral existence. Mr. Taylor puts this point strongly when he says, 
at page 11, “ Human Responsibility, using the term in its highest sense, is not 
an opinion to be proved; but a principal and obvious fact in the natural history 
of man. The consciousness of responsibility attaches to all men; and the 
only seeming exceptions (for they are not really such) are of two kinds; 
namely, that of individuals or races, long brutalized by sensuality and ferocity ; 
and that of a handful of sophists, who have talked themselves, and one another, 
out of common sense, until they no longer know where to find, within their 
bosoms, any genuine sentiments.” He also says with force and pithiness, 
“Responsibility is measured by the capacity of the individual to know the de- 
pendence of the future upon the present, and to govern himself by that 
recollection.” Throughout his Lecture, Mr. Taylor is evidently making an 
attack, though covert rather than avowed, against Mr. Owen and his disciples. 
Now, for ourselves, we have paid much attention to the Socialists and their 
operations; and we may claim that knowledge, at least of their plan and ob- 
jects, which is to be gained by a close and careful scrutiny. Our conviction is, 
that the real way to demolish Owenism, as far as reasoning can demolish it, is 
to show it up as a whole. The argument against it is, in fact, a cumulative 
argument. While the several parts and principles are monstrous, the actual 
insanity of the system can only be demonstrated by viewing them all together 
in their combination. But to this point we may recur, if the subject should 
seem worthy of examination at any length. 


Thoughts on the Duties and Claims of the Clergy with respect to National Edu- 
cation. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Salop, in the 
Diocese of Lichfield, at Shrewsbury and Newport, on June 12 and 13, 1839. 
By Eowarp Batuer, M.A. Archdeacon of Salcp. London: Hatchards. 1839. 


Ir it is not unbecoming in us to give our opinion upon the works of our eccle- 
siastical superiors, we should venture to express our regret that the venerable 
author of this Charge has been compelled to confine himself within such narrow 
limits. ‘The topics to which he addresses himself are various and interesting ; 
they are necessarily but touched upon; but they are touched by a mavate 
hand. After some very clear and sensible remarks upon the subject of educa- 
tion in general, and upon the office of the episcopal minister regarding it, the 
author proceeds to give a concise view of the state and prospects of Church 
education in England; he describes the use and progress of the training school, 
the middle and commercial school, and of diocesan and other Boards of Educa- 
tion; and, in his twenty-third page, bestows a deserved tribute of commendation 
upon those who gave the first impetus to that mighty movement which is daily 
gathering force throughout the country. There is much said upon commercial 
schools well worthy the attention of every clergyman, evincing, as it does, an 
experimental and practical, as well as a theoretical acquaintance with the subject. 
We cannot close this notice without remarking two points which give us un- 
mixed satisfaction. The author, while he with eloquence and truth defends 
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the Clergy from undeserved attacks on the score of eee boldly avows 
the fact that our schoolmasters have not been hitherto all that we could desire ; 
too little regard having been paid to their intellectual acquirements, and the 
more solid and genuine qualities which become a man destined for so high and 
responsible an office. At the same time, the Archdeacon strongly impresses 
on his Clergy the necessity of themselves superintending their schools, even 
when managed by superior masters, and of visiting and catechising the scholars 
at certain fixed periods. The other remark we wish to make regards the tone 
in which the ministerial office is spoken of. In spite of what appears in the 
title page, we find little or nothing in the Charge itsell!’ about the “ Rights of 
the Clergy,” or the “‘ Claims of the Church” to educate the people,—express.ons 
in which most of the modern treatises upca this subject abound; but we do 
hear of the “ duty of the Clergy as regards education,” (p.4,) and this is, we 
submit, a method of speaking more true in itself, and less likely to raise a feel- 
ing of jealousy in the minds of those who are disposed to deny or question 
ministerial authority. 


The Bible Cyclopedia; a Comprehensive Digest of the Civil and Natural His- 
tory, Geography, Statistics, and general kilerary information connected with 
the Sacred Writings.. No.1. London: John W. Parker. 

We cannot be expected to _— any but a very general opinion of a work, the 
first number of which has only as yet made its appearance. All that we can 
say is, that such a work was a great desideratum, and that its enterprizing and 
spirited publisher deserves every encouragement from the public for the ability 
and research displayed in the principal articles of the part that lies before us. 
In saying thus much of a work, which we hope may in every sense be success- 
ful, we are at the same time anxious to impress upon its publisher, or rather its 
editor, the unspeakable importance of bestowing especial attention on those 


articles which touch upon the controversy between the Churches of Rome and 
England. On these ow the —— accuracy and discrimination are re- 


quired, especially in the present day; and from the general, vague, and unsa- 
tisfactory article on “ Absolution,” we feel bound to state our conviction that 
these points have not hitherto received that notice which we hope they may 
yet claim from the editor of this important publication. 


Thoughts of Peace for the Christian Sufferer. 2d Edition. London : Hamilton, 
Adams and Co. 1840. 

Tuis little manual is the production of one of that interesting class of sufferers 
whose couch of sickness is a lesson. “ She hath done what she could,”—unable 
often even to write what her memory or imagination has suggested as an illus- 
tration of a text, she has had to wait till strength and voice have returned 
again ; and, in this way, to 365 of the most consolatory or awakening extracts 
from Seripture she has annexed a few verses, many original, more compiled ; 
and thus a small volume has been formed, by no means to be contemned by 
those who still enjoy the blessing of health ; while to those in the condition of 
the composer of the volume, it has, as we know, suggested “ thoughts of peace” 
indeed. Asa specimen, we select some lines which are original, in preference 
to more striking passages from poetry already published :— 


CCCXIII. Luke xiv. 14, “ Zhou shalt be blessed,” &c. 
’Tis when we feel our strength is fled, 
That health we cannot know again, 
Then, then the tears our loved ones shed, 
Are seen indeed with heartfelt pain. 
We soon must part—we never may 
Watch in our turn their suffering hours, 
Nor aught of that fond love repay, 
Which shed such sweetness over ours. 
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But not forgotten, or unknown, 
The slightest trial we can feel, 
By him who left his Father’s throne 
His people’s griefs to know and heal. 
Turn to his word, find comfort there, 
Nor mourn thine utter helplessness ; 
Their anxious thought, their tender care 
Will God himself reward and bless.—P. 179. 


4A Sermon, preached, on Sunday, December 15, 1839, in the Parish Church of 
St, Mary, Shrewsbury, on occasion of the Death of the Right Rev. Samuel 
Butler, D.D. F.RS, late Lord Bishop of LE By Eywarp Batuer, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Salop, in the Diocese of Lichfield. Published by request. 
London; Hatchards. Shrewsbury; Eddowes. 1840, 


Tae character of the late and lamented Bishop of Lichfield was decidedly marked. 
At its foundation lay a mind so richly endowed by nature as to have no need 
of those external aids and supports which are so commonly sought. | From this 
independence necessarily proceeded the simplicity and love of truth which was 
so prominent a feature. Added to this mental superiority was the moral gift 
of a warm and affectionate heart, Hence he was remarkably qualified for the 
two important situations in which it pleased Ged to post him. As a teacher of 
youth, oar a peculiar gift of putting forth the most 1¢condite stores of his 
rich mind under easy, obvious, and interesting forms, of communicating his own 
most exquisite taste, and of inspiring his own high and honourable feeling. 
Hence he was beloved and respected by his pupils with that fervour of admira- 
tion and attachment which none but the most highly-gifted instructors can win. 
The strength of his character was displayed by the fact that it grew with the 
room which was given it, When raised to the episcopal bench, he showed the 
same fitness for the higher sphere of inspection and instruction to which he was 
called. Notwithstanding the bad health under which he suffered from the very 
commencement of his office, he transacted the business of his diocese with the 
most exact diligence, was always accessible to his Clergy ; and so little did his 
high spirit and noble sense of duty yield to a complaint of a most depressing 
nature, that he was to be seen at the public meeting in the town; and at the 
confirmation in the ehurch among the wildest moors of Derbyshire, at a time 
when his very appearance impressed all beholders with wonder that he should 
have quitted his sick chamber. In short, he won the veneration of men as 
readily as he had won that of ota 
’ The town for which his labours and his residence had done so much was 
desirous that, among the various honours paid to his memory, a funeral sermon 
should be preached in the church where his remains were deposited. Of course 
Archdeacon Bather was the preacher to whom immediate application was made. 
As all fully expected, he has justified the choice, and with great judgment and 
excellent feeling overcome those difficulties which arose from the nearness of 
his connexion with the deceased. His intimate acquaintance with the late 
bishop, and deep knowledge of the human heart in general, have enabled him 
to give a faithful portrait. The eulogy never exceeds the limits of undoubted 
desert, and is mixed with those cautions against human infirmity which the 
christian preacher should never lose sight of. In short, the Sermon is written 
in the faithful hortatory style, and with the raey idiomatic strength of language 
which distinguish all the sermons and charges of Archdeacon Bather. There 
is at present but too much good reason for the following excellent advice :— 


He of whom I have said so much, was an example of ‘patient continuance in 
well-doing,” if of anything; and in order to this, of assiduous cultivation of the 
talents which he possessed, and of minute and persevering attention to the details of 
the businesses in which he was engaged. Learn to venerate resolute and plodding 
industry, for it is a great quality; it shows a mind brought into habitual subjection 
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to a sense of duty; and talents willnot make a’great'or useful man without it. He 
knew the value of it for time and for eternity.’ For though he put not his trust in 
anything that he did by means of ity bat in Christ only to be “ justified freely by his 
grace,’”’ he ever felt the foree of the expostulation, “ Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and 
do not the things that I say 2”’'—P1 22. 


The Canadian Naturalist. A series of Conversations on the Natural History 
of Lower Canada. By P. H. Gosse. London: Van Voorst. 


Tue extraordinary revolution in natural science which was effected by the 
genius of Linneus, immeasurably beneficial as it wes in its results, was not 
wholly without some concomitant, and perhaps unavoidable, disadvantages. 
By his master spirit chaos was reduced to order, and the principles of arrange- 
ment, which had been absolutely lost sight of since the days of Aristotle, were 
laid down with perspicuity, and place upon a tangible and available basis. 
But the facilities which were afforded, by a system so artificial, to the mere 
enumerators of species, and arrangers of cabinets and museums, soon led many 
of his professed followers to rest satisfied with this, the least of the benefits 
which he conferred upon science; and men were wont to “write themselves 
down ”’ naturalists, upon the ground of their acquaintance with names and 
forms, whilst they neglected the more important and philosophical views which 
lie thickly scattered through the whole of the productions of this great man. 
The personal observation and study of the habits of natural objects: especially, 
was comparatively but little pursued; and the most fascinating, the most im- 
portant, and the most useful branch of natural science was but too often merged 
in a devotion to the formal puerilities of mere technical arrangement and no- 
menclature. 

In the midst of this dearth of books of observation and research, there ap- 
peared a single unpretending volume, which was destined not only in itself to 
form a source of amusement and delight to every one who loves nature for 
her own sake, and who ean appreciate the charms of truth im. description, 
of enthusiasm in the pursuit of science, and of elegant simplicity in style, but 
also to form the type of many a succeeding work of great interest. and _impor- 
tance, and to excite, to an unparalleled extent, a love for the simple and pure 
investigation of nature. We allade to the Natural History of Selborne, by the 
venerable Gilbert White. 

Of the numerous publications which have either virtually or professedly 
derived their spirit, if not their existence, from this delightful work, .we have 
seldom seen one so deeply imbued with the same acuteness and accuracy of 
observation and healthful tone of feeling as the one now before us. | It is replete 
with information, interesting not merely to the naturalist, but often to the agri- 
culturist, and the political economist; and there is one character belonging to 
the work, which ought never to be lost sight of in owr appreciation of the books 
which come under our editorial notice, and which we should be rejoiced to see 
universally obtain in subjects of this nature, which so legitimately‘and almost 
necessarily claim such an union. We mean the strain of unassuming and 
unostentatious piety which runs through the work, On this point, let our 
author speak for himself. 


It may be asked (says he in the Preface) why then, under these disadvantages, 
has he written at all? Not to instruct the learned, at whose feet he is willing to sit 
as a learner; but partly to set forth the praise of the great and glorious God, who 
made all these things, and partly because, having himself tasted the calm delight 
flowing from an observation of his works, he would fain make known to others the 
source of the same sweet and soothing pleasures. 


It is written in the form of a conversation between a father and his son, the 
latter of whom has recently returned to Canada from the “ father-land,” where 








——— 
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he has received his education. We take the following passage, without selee- 
tion, as a fair example of the style :— 

Charles.—W hat loud noise is that in the forest? It sounds like the report of a 
large gun. I heard it, too, while you were speaking. 

Father.—It was the expansion of a tree. Old trees, when cut down, are often 
found to have the heart-wood so separate from the sap-wood, as to fall apart when 
a log is split through the centre ; and we find that the crevice or intermediate space 
has been occupied by a film of ice. This explains these loud reports which we heard 
just now, and whieh so often occur in the forest in frosty weather. Some water has 
lodged in the tree,—perhaps in some maggot’s or woodpecker’s hole,—which, freez- 
ing, rends the wood by its irresistible force of expansion; into the rent so formed, 
the water percolates as soon as a thaw comes, and, freezing again, extends the 
crevice downwards, each rent attended with these sudden and startling sounds. 
Sometimes we may observe a long crack in the trunk of a tree, extending through 
the sap-wood and bark; and often an old bough is found to be nearly torn from the 
trunk; both of which, I suppose, are caused by the same occurrence—the freezing 
of water. 

We regret that we have no room for further extracts ; but we would willingly 
have quoted the interesting account of the method ae in procuring sugar 
from the sugar-maple, Acer saccharinum. We believe that few persons in this 
country are aware that from the sap of this tree, “ two thousand pounds weight 
of sugar are sometimes made by a farmer in one spring.” 

Upon the whole, we cordially recommend this little book to our readers. 
The young will be excited by it to the love and study of the works of nature, 
and thus provided with a never-failing source of the purest enjoyment; and 
the best-informed naturalist will find enough of novel information, amply to 
repay him for the time required for its perusal. 





A General Outline of the Animal Kingdom. By ~~ Tuomas Rymer Jones. 
Part IX. London: Van Voorst. 

Tue present Part fully supports the character maintained by the former 
portions of this admirable work. It contains the conclusion of the class Con- 
chifera, the Gurteropoda and Pleropoda, and the commencement of the Cepha- 
lopoda. The illustrations are still very beautiful ; many of them are original, but 
there are some which we recognise as copies of old friends. We see no objec- 
tion to this, but we beg to suggest the propriety of giving, at the conclusion of 
the work, a list of the sources from whence the illustrations are derived. Dr. 
Roget has done this in his Bridgewater Treatise; and it is a useful as well as a 
just and fair procedure. If this work continues as it has hitherto advanced, it 
will be by far the best of its kind in our own or any other language. 





Sermons preached in St. Paul's Episcopal Chapel, Walsall. By C. ¥. Cuirpe, 
M.A. Principal of the Church Missionary Institution, Islington. London : 
Seeley. 1840. 

Tuese Sermons are dedicated to the congregation before whom they were 
reached, in an address characterized by much christian temper and feeling. 
Though we may not entirely accord with Mr. Childe, in some of his theological 
views, we yet can admire the earnest, zealous, and affectionate spirit which 
pervades these sermons ; and to such as can subscribe to the author’s theological 
sentiments more submissively than ourselves, we venture to predict that the 
present will be a most acceptable volume. 


Sermons preached in the Church of St. Matthew, Brizton. By the Rev. W. UH. 
Tucker, M.A, Fel/ow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Curate of St.Matthews. 
London: Fellowes. 1840, 

Tuese are striking Sermons, and, if the author, who possesses powers beyond 
the ordinary compass, had aimed less at being original, they would have gained 
in simplicity and consistency. 
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The Religious History of Man; tracing Religion and Superstition from their 
Source. By D. Morison. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1838. 

Covutp we detect in this volume any thing worse than an innocent egotism, and 
had we the slightest reason to expect that its views would obtain the attention 
of even a few readers, we give the author our word for it, that (to use his own 
phrase) we should “excoriate” him. But our time will not allow us to introduce 
him to the eompany of St. Bartholomew. Our readers will know what to ex- 
pect when we tell them, that the writer has ignorantly attempted to fuse the 
inysticism of Origen and the philosophy of Hutchinson together. 


A History of British Birds. By Witt1aw Yarrect. Part XVII. London: 
Van Voorst. 


Or the letter-press of this Part we have still to praise the extensive and 
varied information and the racy simplicity of style. It was not probable that 
a work by a manof Mr. Yarrell’s known scientific attainments and true English 
honesty of mind would deteriorate in its progress; nor has it done so. ‘The 
insessorial birds are now concluded, and the rasorial commenced, including the 
whole of the doves. Mr. Yarrell agrees with several other recent writers in 
not only considering the stock-dove, and the rock-dove as distinct species, but 
also that the latter is “the species from which all our domestic pigeons were 
originally derived.” The illustrations are most of them very beautiful. We 
prefer the night-jar and its head, the stock-dove, and a sweet little vignette of 
domestic pigeons ; but cannot help believing that the artist who drew the figure 
of the pheasant could never have seen one alive. 


A Letter to the Archdeacon of Sarum on Ruri-decanal Chapters. By Wiu- 
tram Dansey, M.A. London: H. Bohn. 1840. 


Tuts Letter is from the pen of the author of “ Hore Decanice Rurales,” 
one of the most learned works of the age. It is written to obviate certain 
objections that have been raised to the ancient ruri-decanal Chapters, the 
revival of which has recently been effected within the dioceses of Salisbury and 
Chichester ; and it decbionsleabes its object completely. Nothing, we are con- 
vinced, is better calculated to promote union among the Clergy, and all its 
blessed results, than such ecclesiastical clerical meetings as those which have 
been recently revived in the dioceses above alluded to. We hope every one 
interested in this subject will peruse Mr. Dansey’s excellent Letter. 


Poems. By Joun Sreruine. London: Moxon. 1840. 


We have been assured by those who are personally acquainted with the 
writer of these poems, that, beautiful as they are, and displaying a deep and 
cultured piety, they but faintly express the ardent feelings and the bold and 
powerful intellect of him from whom they have emanated. Even in the labours 
of the poet, he has been known to excel the productions which he has gathered 
into the present volume; and the readers of Blackwood, who will recognise 
some of the contributions of “‘ Archeus,” will wonder why many more of the 
brilliant fragments which appeared under that signature have not been added 
to the colleetion. But, although the present publication must not be considered 
as the mark and measure of the literary powers of the author, the reader who 
is disposed to yield his heart to tender impressions, and his mind to pure and 
refined reflection, will hardly rise from its perusal with any other than feelings 
of delight and admiration. 

In the character of Mr. Sterling's poetry we trace the influence of Words- 
worth; and the “ Sexton’s Daughter,” the longest piece in the collection, is 
marked with the same hazardous familiarity of topic, and the same successful 
pathos that distinguish the lyrics and ballads of the poet of Mount Rydal. 
We would willingly give some extracts from this piece, but the effect it pro- 
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duces cannot be fairly illustrated by quotations, depending as it does on the 
equable tenour and the sustained sentiment of the whole, and not on striking 
passages that might be easily separated from their place, We shall look, there- 
fore, for an extract amongst the briefer poems. There is one entitled “* Lady 
Jane Grey,” in which that-exquisite heroine,—one of the most beautiful forms 
of humanity that history has ever embalmed,—is represented as. communing 
with herself. She has dropped her Plato to receive the ominous congratulations 
of nobles and councillors, greeting her Queen of England; she has retired again 
t»» her seclusion, and her thoughts are guided to still more solemn themes than 
Elato could suggest by a strain of sacred music ; 
“ So soft, so full, so thrilling deep it spake, 

It won the soul in seraph bliss to die, 

And seemed at once her inward thirst to slake, 

With joys of heaven and tears of Calvary.” 


Bepersing to the philosopher whose page she had been exploring, she says, 
(we can only quote a few of the stanzas, and those not continuously )— 


*« Methinks, O sage, a nobler lore than thine, 
More stedfast comfort gives and holier peace ; 
And I am fed by wisdom more divine 
Than e’er inspired melodious tongues of Greece. 

“ And all that Athens breathed of high and true, 
With soaring thought and finely-moulded speech, 
In our dear Lord to act and being grew, 

Whose life was more than words could ever teach. 

* Then be it mine the Cross with him to bear, 

And leave the flowery shades of Academe ; 
With him go mourning through the infected air, 
Of grief and sin, and drink his bitter ‘stream. 

** So clearness, meekness, and unfaltering might, 
Ungained, though bravely sought, O sage! by thee, 
Shall be my starry chaplet in the night, 

And in the coming dawn my crown shall be.”’ 


The Church of the Fathers. London: Rivington, 1840. 
Ovr readers are probably acquainted with this work, consisting of “sketches 
which, with two or three exceptions, have appeared in the British Magazine 
during 1833 and the following years.” (Aavertisemént,) We of course 
refrain from pronouncing any opinion upon articles, which have been for the 
most part inserted in another periodical. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





[ The Editor is not to be held responsible for the opinions expressed in this department of 
the Remembrancer. } 





ON THE CHARACTER OF ST. MARTIN, BISHOP OF TOURS, IN 
KEFERENCE TO THE EIGHTH CHAPTER OF MR. PALMER'S 
“COMPENDIOUS ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY,” 

“ Cauté lege” is one of the marginal notes which the Benedictine 
editors frequently annex to passages, even of their most admired 
authors, and itis to be hoped that Mr. Palmer will not be offended by the 
application of these monitory words to his very interesting “ Compen- 
dious Ecclesiastical History.”” His love of christian antiquity has Jed 
him into some incautious statements, especially where the character and 
example of those who figure in the Romish Calendar are concerned. 

In the 8th chapter of this work, (entitled ‘ Fruits of Faith, exemplitied 
in the Saints and Martyrs, a.p. 320—680,”) St. Martin, Bishop of 
Tours, has a very conspicuous place assigned to him among “ many of 
the most truly pious and holy men, whom these ages produced.” (p. 53.) 
We would ask Mr. Palmer, what constitutes holiness and piety ? and 
what are the “ fruits of faith ?” and we are sure that he would answer,— 
‘** Goodness—Righteousness—Truth,” (Eph. v. 9.) He would also 
allow, that a want of truth, that “‘ vain-glorying,” ‘‘ fraud,” “ deceitful- 
ness,” “ cunning craftiness,” and ‘lying,’ derogate from holiness and 
piety. Of these Martin was guilty—either wilfully, as an impostor : or 
blindly, as a man under “a strong delusion that he should believe a 
lie.” (2 Thess. ii. 11.) In either case, Martin was no more fit to be 
held up as an example to those, who are invited to contemplate the 
‘* Fruits of Faith,” than Johanna Southcote, or Swedenburg. 

‘* St. Martin is said to haye been enabled to work miracles for the 
conversion of the heathen.” So writes Mr. Palmer (p. 63), having 
previously observed, “ We learn from Christian writers, that miracles 
were occasionally performed in the second and third centuries for the 
conversion of the heathen, or to confirm the faith of Christians. St, 
John Chrysostom says, that in his time (the end of the fourth century) 
they had ceased. It seems by no means improbable, however, that 
God may have permitted some signs to have been wrought in later ages 
for the conversion of unbelievers,” (P. 26.) 

We approach the subject of miracles with too much reverence to 
limit them to time or place, but we must judge of the credibility of an 
alleged miracle by the occasion, the evidence, and the character of it. 
Chrysostom testifies, that miracles had ceased in his time—therefore to 
say the least, they_must have been rare and infrequent. Martin, how- 
ever, a contemporary of Chrysostom, pretended to work miracles, not 
“ occasionally,” but very often ; and it was not only that he performed 
** some signs,” (by which term, I suppose Mr. Palmer means some few 
signs, ) but very many signs, of the most improbable description, have said 
to have been wrought by him. They were so many asto be compared 
with those of the apostles,* and to constitute the principal subject of no 
less than twelve treatises, composed just before, or just after his death. 





* Sozimus, |. 3, ¢. 14, cited by Tillemont, vol. x. p. 13, 
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Sulpicii Severi de Vita B. Martini . . . . . . «© « « LiberJ. 

Sulpicii Severi Epistola ad Eusebium Presbyterum contra 
zmulos Virtutum Beati Martini . . . . . . . . ~« Epist. I. 

me Sev. ad Aurelium Diaconum, de Obitu et Apparitione 

Martin’: ois wit hbemisioowr mre b0%) bo bane 
Sulpicii Severi ad Bassulam. Quomodo B. Martinus ex hac 
Vita Mortali ad Immortalem transierit. . . . . - + Epist.1. 
Sulp. Sev. de Virtutibus et Miraculis B. Martini rus Dialogi 2. 
[A Roman Council, under Gelasius I., pronounced these 
dialogues to be apocryphal. | 
Paulini Nolani Epise. de Vita'S. Martini. . . . . . . Libri 6.* 

Now there is sufficient evidence in the accounts of Martin, written by 
his contemporaries, to show, that he was an unlearned man, and unable to 
preach and persuade the heathen by argument into an acceptance of the 
gospel.—In charity, therefore, it may be presumed, that an over- 
heated imagination, rather than depravity, and a vehement “ zeal, not 
according unto knowledge,” led him to have recourse to a false method 
of persuasion, and to magnify himself and his office by the practice of 
austerities, calculated to excite the wonder of the ignorant: and by an 
account of visions and signs and wonders, which, from their very ex- 
travagance, must come under the apostolical denunciation. (1 Tim. iv. 1.) 
When Martin was elected Bishop of Tours, there were prelates who 
objected to his consecration ; and no doubt they had good reasons enough 
for opposing the elevation of such a man to the episcopate, if it were 
only upon the grounds which Sulpicius states, viz. his repulsive 
appearance, rendered, in their eyes, contemptible by the sordidness of 
his dress, and the uncleanliness of his person.+ Any affectation is con- 
temptible, and none more so than the affectation of rags and dirt. 
But Mr. Palmer observes thus upon the affair, almost in the words of 
Sulpicius, “ After his consecration he still retained the same habits of 
life, the same humility of heart, and the same poverty of attire, which 
had always distinguished him: but to this was united all the authority 
and gravity of a bishop.” (P. 62.) Compare Sulp. de Vita Mart. c. 6. 
Almost all we know of Martin is derived from the writings of Sulpicius 
Severus, and Paulinus of Nola; and although it soon became the fashion 
to exalt him to the highest rank of sanctity, yet bishops and clergy, 
who were living in his neighbourhood, expressed their dissatisfaction at 
the undue merit assigned to him, and signified their unbelief of the 
miracles said to have been performed by him.{ This his biographer 
affirms was done out of envy. But in fact Martin was either an im- 
postor, or a fanatic of doubtful sanity, whose pretended miracles would 
disgrace the most barbarous age of ignorance and credulity. For the 
most part miracles, imputed to men of unusual reputation for holiness, 
have had their origin in the blind admiration, and love of the marvellous, 
entertained by those who lived after them, and it required some fulness 


Epist. 1. 





* Doubts are entertained as to the authorship of this metrical Life of Martin. 

+ “ Pauci tamen, et nonaulli ex episcopis, qui ad constituendum Antistitem fuerant 
evocati, impie repugnabant, dicentes, scilicet contemptibilem esse personam, indig- 
num esse Episcopatu, hominem vultu despicabilem, veste sordidum, crine de- 
formem.”—Sulpicius Severus de Vita B. Martini, cap. 6. 

t Sulp. Sev. ad Eusebium contra e2mulos Virt. Martini. Ibid. de Vita Martini, 
c. 26. “ Atque, O nefas dolendum et ingemiscendum! non alii fuere insectatores 
ejus, licet pauci admodum, non alii tamen quam episcopi ferebantur.” 
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of time to ripen belief .in.their miracnlons performances. Half the 
saints, to; whom miraculous power is imputed, never claimed such privi- 
leges for themselves,’ But: Martin assumed to himself the character of 
a favoured servant of God, and proclaimed, that the order of Nature 
had heen suspended in his behalf. “ Miht ipse referebat,” “ vel 
plerumgque ipso referente,” is the language of his bioyrapher. (Sulp. 

Sev. Epist. ad Euseb. Presb. and Dial, de Virtut. et Mirac. Martini, 2.) 
Nothing more incredible, more ridiculous, or more blasphemous, was 
ever recorded, than the stories which Martin related of his own achieve- 
ments, or of things which happened to himself. His confidential com- 
munications to Sulpicius and to others of his followers, must have been 
either the inventions of a daring fabulist, or the hallucinations of a 
disordered imagination, and in ‘either case they disqualify him to be 
held up as a christian exemplar. If they were hallucinations, they 
proceeded from erroneous views of religious duty : they were the result 
of a wrong estimate of what the gospel demands of us, and of stimu- 
lants to piety which weaken body and mind; and consequently Martin 
did not exemplify “Fruits of Faith,” but of superstition, The good 
and the bad were so much mixed up in him, that it requires the nicest 
delineation of character to make any use of his name, in a mere sketch, 
of christian biography. Many eminent men whom the Church 
reverences have had their moments of aberration ; but Martin’s whole 
career displayed instances of a perverted mind, Even in ordinary 
matters his judgment was questionable, as when he asserted that the 
Emperor Nero would reappear with Antichrist as the scoutge of the 
world. But what shall we say of such tales as the following, selected 
out of dozens of maryellous adventures of the same kind. 

Martin had some suspicion of a shrine in the neighbourhood of his 
monastery, where the ashes of a martyr were said to repose and to 
sanctify the place. He repaired thither, and prayed that God would 
enable him to ascertain whether a saint had been buried there or not. 
Behold, as he prayed, an apparition stood by his side, with a disgusting 
and truculent countenance, and told him that he was the. ghost of the 
robber, who had been executed, and whose bones lay under the altar, 
and were revered as the relics of a saint.* 

An angel came and plastered the wounds of Martin, after an accident 
that had befallen him.+ 

Two angels, armed with spears and. shields, appeared to him, and 
told him that they were sent by God to fight with him against certain 
heathen adversaries. f 

The devil often tempted him under the figure of Jupiter, or Mercury, 
or Venus, or Minerva, but was soon put to flight with the sign of the 





* “Tum conversus ad Jevam vidit prope assistere umbram sordidam, trucem : 
imperat nomen meritumque ut loqueretur: nomen edicit, de crimine confitetur, 
latronem se fuisse, ob scelera percussum, vulgi errore celebratum, ** &ce.— Sulpicius 

». de Vita Martini, c. 8, Upon such contemptible fabrications as this relie- -worship 
vail. 

+ “ Angelus visus est eluere vulnera, et salubri unguine contusi corporis membra 
contingere.’’—TJbid. c. 22. 

t “Tum subito ei duo angeli hastati atque scutati instar militise celestis se obtule- 
runt, dicentes missos se a Domino.” —Jbid. c. 12. 
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cross, and a prayer.* But on one occasion, a form stood before him 
in the midst of a halo of soft and purple light. He was arrayed in 
royal vestments; a diadem of gold and jewels was upon his head : 
golden sandals bound his feet: his countenance was benign and serene, 
and nothing could be more unlike to Satan than that resplendent 
presence. “ It is Christ, whom thou dost behold,” said the vision : 
‘‘T am come to manifest myself to thee.” Martin was silent. ‘* Mar- 
tin, wherefore dost thou doubt? I am Christ.” ‘* The Lord hath not 
foretold,” replied Martin, “‘that he will come clothed in purple and 
crowned with gold. I will not believe in the presence of Christ, unless 
he appear as the crucified, and exhibit the marks which he received on 
the cross.” Immediately the apparition vanished, and left such a 
stench behind him, that it was quite evident he was the devil.t This 
relation Sulpicius declares he received from Martin’s own mouth, “ex 
ipsius Martini ore cognovi.” Indeed, according to his own account, it 
was no uncommon thing for Martin to hold conversation with the spirits 
of light, t as well as of darkness. 

One day Sulpicius and Postumianus were keeping their vigils on the 
outside of Martin’s cell, the door of which was closed: suddenly they 
heard a talking within, which had such an awful effect upon them as 
made them tremble. This went on for two hours, when the saint came 
out, and Sulpicius entreated him to tell them with whom he had been 
conversing. After much importunity the saint said, “I will tell you, 
but I beseech you not to repeat it. Agnes and Tecla, and Mary were 
with me;” and then he described the dress and appearance of the 
beatified visitants, and declared that it was not the first time that they 
had visited him, and he confessed also that the apostles, Peter and Paul, 
were often seen by him.§ “Christ is my witness,” said Sulpicius, the 
narrator, “that I lie not ; and who is so sacrilegious as to suppose that 
St. Martin would tell a falsehood ?”’|| 

Well might the wise and the good of that day protest, as they did, 
against the fables with which Sulpicius, in his blind confidence in the 
veracity of Martin, degraded the annals of the Christian Church. 
Martin’s example of ‘‘ deceiving others” was soon followed by his 
disciples, and one, whom he pretended to raise from the dead, and who 
was the first from whom Sulpicius learnt to venerate the saint, gave 
this revolting account of his own death and resuscitation. ‘‘ He used to 
tell us,” said Sulpicius, “that his spirit was conducted before the tri- 
bunal of the Judge, and was about to receive his sad sentence, when 


<> —~— _——— 








*“ Nam interdum in Jovis personam, plerumgue Mercurii, perseepe etiam se Veneris 
ac Minerve transfiguratum vultibus offerabat : adversus quem semper interritus, signo 
se crucis et orationis auxilio protegebat.’’—Su/p. Sev. de Vita Martini, c. 24. 

+ ** Ad hance ille vocem statim ut fumus evanuit, et cellulam tanto fetore com- 
plevit, ut indubia indicia relinqueret diabolum se fuisse. Hoc ita gestum, ut supra 
retulimus, ex ipsius Martini ore, cognovi, ne quis forte existimet fabulosum.’— 
Ibid. c. 25. 

t “Constat autem etiam angelos ab eo plerumque visos, ita ut conserto invicem 
apud eum sermone loquerentur.”—ZJbid. c. 24. 

§ ‘Nec vero illo tantum die, sed frequenter se ab eis confessus est visitari: 
Petrum etiam et Panllum Apostolos videri a se sepius, non negavit.”—Sulp. Sev. 
Dial. 2. de Virt. et Mir. B. Martini, c. 14. 

| “* Incredibiliora forte dicturus sum, sed Christo teste non mentior ; nisi quisquam 
est tam sacrilegus, ut Martinum estimet fuisse mentitum.’’—Jbid. c. 14. 
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two angels suggested to the Judge, that this was the soul for whom 
Martin would pray: whereupon he was ordered to be taken back by 
those two angels, and to be restored to Martin and to life."* It isto be 
deeply regretted that the subject of such monstrous fables should figure 
in the pages of Mr. Palmer, and in a chapter exemplifying the “ Fruits 
of Faith,” without some expressions to caution the reader against his 
pretensions to miraculous power. Martin may have been a devotee of 
the first order; he may have been charitable, forgiving, and kind- 
hearted ; but we cannot recognise the true “ self-denying spirit,” or 
“ humility of heart,” in a man who built his reputation of sanctity on 
“pious frauds” of this kind; nor can we “ feel sympathy” for that 
species of “ holy zeal,” which the christian ascetic exhibits, in common 
with the Hindoo faquir, by frightful austerities and macerations, and 
other acts of personal infliction. We trust Mr, Palmer may be per- 
suaded to reconsider his mode of treating these subjects, and that he 
will not continue to write in a manner, from which he may be thought to 
lend his respected name and powerful pen to the revival of a system in- 
jurious to the true interests of Christianity. 
I remain, Sir, &c. 
w. S. GILLY. 
———— 


ON RESERVE IN PREACHING THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
ATONEMENT. 


Sir,—It is now some years since the learned and able author of the 


history of the Arians startled his readers by expressing his approbation 
of the supposed practice of the Church of the third and fourth centuries 
in concealing from young converts the mysterious doctrines of the 
Trinity, Atonement, &c. and revealing them, only after a long probation, 
to those, who had shown themselves worthy of such knowledge by 
patient continuance in well-doing. It was, however, but the opinion 
of an individual upon past events, not distinetly involving any practical 
consequences: and most were Satisfied, perhaps, by thinking that the 
author’s fayourite Alexandrian Church, in their well-meant attempts to 
recommend Christianity by rounding off the salient angles which kept 
it and heathen philosophy at too great a distance, had been led imper- 
eeptibly to assimilate the two systems, and to adopt a division of 
doctrine into exoteric and esoteric, which was unknown to the simpler 
days of the apostolic Church. But when a similar opinion is held 
practically, and it is recommended to the clergy to observe a cautious 
reserve in communicating some of the most momentous articles of our 
faith, the question demands fuller and more serious consideration. 
Without, then, treating the subject controversially, I would venture to 
throw out a few remarks, in the hope that it may induce some of your 
correspondents to investigate, more fully, an opinion which is of so 
great importance both to ministers and their people. 





* «Idem tamen referre erat solitus, se corpore exutum ad tribunal judicis ductum, 
deputatumque obscuris locis et vulgaribus turbis tristem excepisse sententiam; tum 
per duos angelos judici fuisse suggestum hune esse pro quo Martinus oraret ; ita per 
cosdem angelos se jussum reduci, et Martinoredditum, viteque pristine restitutum.”— 
Sulp. Sev. de Vita Martini, c. 5. 
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Whatever different degrees of weight may be attached by different 
persons to the practice of the Alexandrian Church, or even of a larger 
portion of the Church Catholic in the fourth century, all, I suppose, 
will agree, that the practice of the apostles, if it can be ascertained, 
will be a more satisfactory and safer guide. The point, then, to be 
considered is, whether the apostles, in preaching the gospel, used any 
reserve in teaching the doctrine of the atonement. That they com- 
< municated it to their converts generally the canonical epistles leave no 
room to doubt: but did they preach it to the unconverted and the weak 
brother, or keep it back for those only who were in some degree rooted 
and grounded in the faith ? 

Now, in the first place, it may, I think, be observed in general, that 
the doctrine of the atonement, which is frequently mentioned in the 
apostolical epistles, is never treated in such a way as to encourage 
even a suspicion, that it had been imparted as an esoteric doctrine, or 
with greater reserve than any of the other truths, which were to be 
tanght by the apostles throughout all the world. It is mentioned 
whenever the line of the apostles’ discourse leads to it, and is appealed 
to as a truth, with which those whom they addressed were well 
acquainted. ‘* Forasmuch as ye know,” writes St. Peter, ‘‘ that ye were 
not redeemed with corruptible things. . . . . But with the precious 
blood of Christ.”* It is not confided merely to tried and approved 
individuals, such as Timothy and Titus, but is referred to as a known 
truth, as well by St. Peter, who wrote to the disciples scattered 
throughout the provinces of Asia, as by St. Paul in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, which was probably circular; in that to the Colossians, 
which was to be read first in their own church, and then in that of the 
Laodiceans ; and in the first addressed to the Thessalonians, although 
so lately converted to the faith. 

But to look somewhat more closely. We may not, perhaps, lay too 
much stress on the sufficiently remarkable fact, that our Lord himself 
communicated this doctrine to Nicodemus, the weakest and most timid 
of his disciples, because it may be doubted how far he at that time 
understood our Saviour’s words. In the Acts of the Apostles we have 
but small fragments of the teaching of the apostles, by which we can- 
not, perhaps, arrive at any certain conclusion: but there is one fact 
which is worthy of attention. When Philip joined the eunuch of Queen 
Candace, he found him reading the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, and, 
though he was a stranger, and apparently totally unacquainted, with 
Christianity, ‘‘ he began at the same scripiure, and preached unto him 
Jesus.” It is difficult to conceive that he could have done this, without 
unfolding the doctrine of the atonement. 

It has been so ordered by the providence of God, that we have an 
account in St. Paul’s own words of his first preaching the gospel at 
Corinth. He writes thus:—‘ For Christ sent me not to baptize, but 
to preach the gospel: not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ 
should be made of none effect. For the preaching of the cross is to 
them that perish foolishness; but unto us which are saved it is the 
power of God.” “For the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek 








* 1 Peter i. 18, 19. 
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after wisdom: but we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stum- 
bling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; but unto them that are 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God.”* Now whatever may be intended by “the cross,” and 
“‘ Christ crucified,” it is clear that it was preached without reserve. 
It was preached both to Jew and Greek, and even to them that perish. 
What, then, are we to understand by “the cross,” and “‘ Christ crucified ?”’ 
It can hardly be supposed, that what St. Paul preached was merely the 
duty of crucifying the flesh and taking up the cross to follow Christ. 
Such doctrine could neither be a stumbling-block to the Jews, who had 
among them the Essenes, and looked with admiration on the austeri- 
ties of the Pharisees: nor foolishness to the Greeks, who had prece- 
dents for precepts of self-denial, (to pass over the extravagancies of the 
Cynics,) in the axaeia of the Stoics, the contemplative abstraction from 
material thirgs of Plato, and even in the xpi) é’ dc0v évdéyera ADava- 
riZev of the common-sense philosophy of Aristotle. Or was it merely 
that he preached Jesus Christ who was crucified, without making 
generally known the merciful purpose for which he suffered? This 
might, indeed, have been a stumbling-block to the Jews with their 
notions of a triumphant Messiah, and the particular idea of ‘ a curse” 
they attached to the death of the cross: but it is difficult to see, why 
the mere fact of Christ being crucified, independent of the doctrine of 
the atonement, should have been foolishness to the Greeks. That the 
founder of Christianity should have been put to death as a malefactor, 
could offer no difficulty to men who revered the memory of Socrates. 
Besides, what intelligible meaning would this interpretation leave for 
the apostle’s words: ‘*I determined not to know any thing among you, 
save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” But adopt the remaining and 
usual explanation of St. Paul’s language, and the whole passage becomes 
consistent and clear. When he preached the cross and Christ crucified, 
he preached the doctrine of the atonement. It was a stumbling-block 
to the Jews, for it represented their Messiah as living in an humble 
station, and dying an accursed death. It was foolishness to the Greeks, 
as it is too often still to worldly philosophy, because it is inconsistent 
with the pride of intellect or the pride of morality, and shifts the work 
of salvation from the merits of man to the mercy of God. ‘ But unto 
them that are saved it is the power of God ;” and therefore St. Paul 
‘determined not to know anything among them, save Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified.” 

I confess that to my own mind this passage is conclusive as to the 
fact, that St. Paul maintained no reserve with regard to the doctrine of 
the atonement, but preached it openly and generally to Jew and 
Gentile,—to them that perish, and to those that are saved. But had I 
any doubts, they would be removed by a passage in the same Epistle 
(xv. 3, 4), in which the apostle expressly enumerates the doctrines 
which he taught first. “For I delivered unto you first of all (év 
mpwrac) that which I also received, how that Christ died for our sins 
(axéOavev ixép rév dpapridy jor) according to the Scriptures; and 
that he was buried, and that he rose again the third day according to 





* 1 Cor. i. 17, 18, 22—24. 
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the Scriptures.” I am aware that many commentators, with Bishop 
Pearce, consider the words év tp@rore to refer to priority in importance, 
rather than in time, and translate them ‘‘ among the first or most im- 
portant things.” The other translation, however, “ imprimis,” “ among 
the very first things I taught you,” is perhaps the most probable and 
most generally received. I do not feel the difference to be important. 
The point to be observed is, that St. Paul classes the doctrine of the 
atonement with those of the death, burial, and resurrection of our Lord, 
truths which it is admitted on all hands were taught without reserve, 
as the fundamental articles of the simple faith to which he is desirous of 
recalling the Corinthians. If it had been withheld from the neophytes, 
and imparted only to those who were strong in the faith, I do not see 
how he could, in any sense, be said to have taught it évy tpwrowe: and 
besides, it was precisely those of whom he intimates a doubt whether 
they were strong in the faith (v. 2), to whom he made the appeal. 
On the whole, then, may we not conclude, that the practice of St. Paul and 
the other apostles was, not to reserve the great doctrine of the atonement 
to be revealed to the réXeror, those “ that are of full age” in the faith, but 
to preach it openly and simply as a fundamental doctrine of the gospel 
which was committed to them. And I cannot but express a hope that 
the clergy of the Apostolical Church of England will ever follow the 
apostolic model; and that no fancied reverence for the word of God 
may tempt us to mutilate the word of God, or withhold from even the 
weakest disciple that truth, which, perhaps above all others, ‘‘ is mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong holds ; casting down imagi- 
nations, and every high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge 
of God, and bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ.” J. 


—p—— 


ADDRESS FROM THE BISHOP OF CHICHESTER TO THE RURAL 
DEANS IN HIS DIOCESE. 


{Our readers will, we are sure, unite cordially with us in thanking the 
Bishop of Chichester for his kind permission to insert the following ad- 
dress. The scheme propounded by his Lordship, no Jess than the terms 
and arguments by which he recommends his plan, are so admirable, that 
they cannot be too widely circulated. | 


My Reverend Brernren, 

When you were assembled with me in the beginning of the 
last month, I read to you the outline of a scheme intended for the im- 
provement and extension of your office in the service of our common 
Master and Lord. On that occasion your attention was chiefly directed 
to the Board of Education, which at a public meeting at Brighton has 
since been happily placed under the charge of the Diocesan Associa- 
tion: but other particulars were then briefly noticed as coming within 
the scope of my intentions ; and I now submit the whole plan to you 
in a more formal shape, in the hope that with the benefit of your judg- 
ment and experience it may grow hereafter into one uniform and regular 
system of decanal administration throughout the diocese, which can 
scarcely fuil of affording essential aid to the Bishop in the discharge of his 
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duty, and, by the blessing of God, may be the means of diffusing more 
widely the graces of Christian union and benevolence amongst the 
members of our Church. 

The measures I have ventured to recommend are distinctly set forth 
in the suggestions appended to this letter, and the substance of them 
may be comprised in a few words, viz. that you should convoke res- 
pectively, according to ancient usage, once at least every quarter, the 
members of your rural Chapters, namely, the clergy resident in your 
several Deaneries, and consult with them respecting the best method of 
carrying on the great work of the ministry within your districts, and of 
promoting every where the interests of Christian faith and charity, un- 
der the sanction of the Church; and further that, after every quarterly 
meeting, you should report to the Archdeacon, for the information of 
the Bishop, all such results of your deliberations and inquiries as may 
appear to you important fer him to know. 

It may seem perhaps at first sight that, in urging upon you this pro- 
posal, I am seeking to increase a task always without emolument, and 
already burdensome enough : but this, I trust, will not be the case, 
The burden will be lighter by being shared with others ; and when I 
consider how great a good the scheme is capable of producing, how 
favourable the time, and what obvious facilities you possess in yonr 
established position and relations in the diocese for its accomplishment, 
I should be unjust to my own feelings, as well as to my experience, if 
I were to express any doubt of your willingness and readiness for the 
task. 

But scruples of another kind may arise in your minds ; and lest you 
should be apprehensive that I am inviting you to engage in matters be- 
side or beyond your duty, and with questionable authority, I shall beg 
your attention to one or two remarks which may serve to set your minds 
at rest upon these points ; premising only, that it is not as courts for 
contentious jurisdiction as of old, nor yet as synods for theological in- 
quiry and debate, that I am seeking to revive the rural chapters, but, as 
brotherly councils, for mutaal information and encouragement, with a 
view to a more enlightened discharge of the known and established 
duties in which we are severally engaged. 

It appears from very accurate researches which have been made into 
the past and present history of rural deaneries, that they had their 
origin in very ancient times, and were at first instituted for the assis- 
tance of the ordinary in his important and onerous duties ;,that the 
chapters, consisting of the clergy ia each deanery, met once a quarter 
and sometimes oftener, with the consent of the archdeacon, and under 
the presidency of the rural deans, for the dispatch of ecclesiastical busi- 
ness, partly judicial and partly ministerial; but that, having lost by 
degrees their jurisdiction and authority, they have now generally sunk 
into decay ; that the office itself of rural dean, where continued (for it 
is not in all places so), has fallen in dignity and influence, and that the 
rural chapters or councils have generally passed into desuetude and 
almost into oblivion, They have never been extinct however, nor have 
they been put down by any law or authority ; the decanal divisions for 
the most part remain—the consulting members are still at their posts— 
the rural deans themselves, in this diocese at least, are in office—and all 
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are ready to come forth into harmonious and active operation at the call 
of the same authority, and whenever the same or like services shall be 
required at their hands. 

Now this is precisely the state of things which the Church presents 
to you at the present day. New burdens have been thrown upon 
the see by the legislature, and the bishop earnestly invites you to afford 
him that aid and information which you alone can give, and without 
which, his own labours would attain but imperfectly their end. Your 
own duties in your several cures are every day becoming more difficult 
and more important, and in no way can you derive so much benefit, in 
the discharge of them, as from that interchange of counsel, experience 
and assistance, to which this revival of the rural chapters would neces- 
sarily lead. And as for those noble institutions which piety and charity 
have dedicated in this Christian land to the discountenance of immo- 
rality and vice, the welfare of the Church, and the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom throughout the world, I can imagine no better instruments 
for making known their labours and exciting a general interest in their 
behalf, than district councils of intelligent and watchful ministers, 
conveniently disposed throughout the diocese, and having the whole 
compass of it within the scope of their observation and influence. 

Such are the grounds upon which you are now requested to revive 
your rural chapters, and to call your brother clergy periodically around 
you ; and when you read in your commission that you are authorized 
and required to report to the bishop all such matters as may be impor- 
tant for him to know, and reflect further upon the many growing 
spiritual interests which come under this description, you cannot doubt 
for a moment either respecting the authority of your meetings, or the 
benefits which all parties may derive from them. 

To make this matter clearer 1 shall now proceed to offer a few re- 
marks respecting the particular subjects proposed for your consultation 
with the rural chapters. 

Amongst these the Diocesan Association stands foremost in the list, 
and well deserves the first place in your deliberations ; not only because 
it is expressly instituted for the spiritual consolation and instruction of 
the household of faith around you.—your own people, your poorer 
neighbours and fellow-countrymen, in every stage and under every cir- 
cumstance of their Christian life ; but also because it comprises objects 
every one of which is peculiarly appropriate to your office of rural 
deans, and would have naturally fallen under the review of the chapters, 
if they had continued to exercise their functions. Church accommoda- 
tion for the poor, and the due and faithful administration of God’s 
ordinances and sacraments for every rank, have been from time imme- 
morial subjects of decanal inquiry and report, and continue to be such 
even to the present day; and the strong interest which has lately been 
excited in their behalf in this county, is only another reason for addi- 
tional care and watchfulness on the part of those who are commissioned 
to superintend them: and as to the schools and schoolmasters which 
are now recommended to your charge, although in ancient times they 
were not so distinctly committed to the rural deans in England as in 
other countries, yet from their first origin they have been always de- 
scribed as subject to episcopal superintendence, and of late years in 
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several of our dioceses have been expressly included in the commissions 
issued by the bishops to the rural deans. With the greatest fitness 
and propriety, therefore, our Association and its three great objects are 
now primarily confided to your councils; and so important are they in 
their bearing upon the general welfare, and so near and precious to 
every one of you in their special interests and application, that if they 
stood alone as matter of consultation, they would be sufficient worthily 
to occupy the time, and to support the character and spirit, of your 
meetings. And in no hands could the Association repose the trust with 
so much cheerfulness and security. Hitherto indeed its course has been 
prosperous and serene; its funds, as well as its exertions, have been 
gradually increasing ; the zeal of its friends is unabated, and the blessing 
of God has been upon its labours: but it is in the very nature of all vo- 
luntary societies gradually to fall into decay, unless some constant pains 
be taken to support them; and since it is obvious from the very con- 
stitution of our plan that there is no security in future for its permanent 
success but a lively and abiding conviction of its unchanging value ;— 
since all things that are most essential in the several institutions which 
it combines,—the means, as well as the ends—the good proposed, and 
the instruments wherewith it is to be effected—the wants to be sup- 
plied, and the resources applicable to them ;—since these, though 
variously and unequally distributed over the diocese, are yet all locally 
situated within the compass of your districts, and all-comprised within 
the range of your inquiries; on you, therefore, and on your brother 
clergy, is imposed the duty, or rather, is conferred the privilege, of 
guarding them from injury or decline; and it will be a task every way 
worthy of your councils, and most highly becoming to your office, to 
cherish their influence in the minds of your friends and neighbours, to 
set forth their usefulness and their claims, and to promote a pure, and, 
as far as may be, a perfect administration and application of their funds. 

In what way you can best attain these ends it is for you and your 
reverend brethren to determine, under the advantages of the local and 
personal knowledge you possess; but there is one point which I am 
anxious to notice, because it has not hitherto received that degree of 
attention which it deserves. It has been longa matter of regret to my- 
self, that the Association gradually formed in this diocese, and now 
almost complete in its objects, by the adoption of the Diocesan Board 
of Edueation, is yet constitutionally defective in one important respect, 
namely, that it does not comprehend in its body nor within the sphere of 
its operations, an adequate portion of that most important and intelli- 
gent part of society—the middle classes. How very prevalent this 
defect is will appear in a moment from an inspection of the lists of our 
subscribers, and it requires but little reflection to be convinced how in- 
jurious it must be in many respects, and especially to those whose 
absence is the subject of our complaint. The Association indeed loses 
the benefit of their counsel and advice, and the poor the blessing 
of their assistance ; but they themselves undergo a sadder loss, for they 
are cut off from communion with the Church in some of its most inter- 
esting labours of piety and charity, and have no share in the benefit of 
those prevailing prayers and benedictions which rise to heaven from the 
lips of the poor in favour of their benefactors. That the backwardness 
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of such persons should, in many cases, arise from a want of sufficient 
knowledge of the institution and of its purposes, is very probable ; and 
so far the remedy may not be difficult. It must be confessed however, 
that this is not the whole of the case: there is another reason, which 
lies deeper, and operates more perniciously,—a prejudice strongly pre- 
vailing amongst many persons of these classes, especially in villages and 
country towns, that charity to the poor, and particularly the higher 
species of it, regarding intellectual and spiritual wants, is a concern 
peculiar to the upper ranks of life, and lightly,'if at all, affecting them- 
selves. This is indeed a grievous error, whether considered in a 
religious or acivil point of view. It is directly opposed to the Scriptures 
which represent the Church as being one body, of which Christ is the 
head, and ourselves members with Christ and of one another; which 
direct, that every one should lay aside every week for the necessities of 
the saints as much as he can spare, and annex the highest and most en- 
during rewards to those who turn many to righteousness. On the other 
hand, it is subversive of all social happiness and peace. The nearer we 
are drawn by the conditions and relations of life to those who stand in 
need of our assistance, the oftener we come personally in contact with 
them, the more graceful, healing and acceptable does our sympathy be- 
come; and on the contrary, the more offensive and unnatural our 
neglect. Indeed, this is only one symptom, amongst many, of that moral 
disorder which prevails through a large portion of our social system, 
and is pregnant with so much alarm; separating, by a broad and dark 
line, those who labour with their hands from their employers, producing 
selfishness on one side, sullenness and discontent on the other; and 
what is worse, intercepting the course of every improvement in morals 
and religion, which would otherwise naturally flow down from the 
more instructed orders to their poorer brethren below. With every 
allowance for the different forms and modifications of civil life, it is 
impossible to deny that this our state is an entire departure in principle 
as well as practice from that primitive Christianity wherein all its mem- 
bers were of one heart and one mind ; nor can any hope be entertained 
of arresting the progress of this disorder, and of soothing the dis- 
tempered feeling which is the consequence, unless by retracing our steps, 
and by restoring to our society the spirit, at least, of that Christian 
charity which so sweetly tempered theirs,—unless the sympathies and 
feelings of Christian brotherhood are acknowledged and established 
amongst us in all their strength,—unless every rank and order shall be 
made to fee] for every other as for itself, and all be knit together by the 
ties of mutual respect as well as of kindness and affection. Other 
measures may indeed be useful and concur to the same end, but this is 
the one thing needful, without which every other will be in vain; for 
we may rest assured, that no device can be imagined so calculated to 
win the hearts of the lower orders to the love of Christ and of the Gos- 
pel, as to let them witness the force of it in those above them, 
prompting every one and warning every one to seek not their own things 
but the things of others and of Christ, and to be constantly intent upon 
improving the condition and raising the spiritual character of their 
poorer brethren. Here then is another topic highly worthy of your 
counsels, and fit for minds of piety and intelligence engaged together 
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in the sacred functions of the ministry : the error, however, is one which 
should be touched tenderly and kindly as a failing of weaker brethren, 
to which minds of greater intelligence have been only just awakened ; 
but firmly and searchingly as an evil of great magnitude, already 
deeply rooted in our system, which if suffered to increase, is calculated 
to deform the beauty and to disturb the fair proportions of our Church, 
to arrest the progress of the Christian scheme, and finally to subvert the 
whole fabric of society. 

I trust, my reverend brethren, that you will bear with me a moment 
longer upon this point, which I deem to be of great importance. It 
may be true that the defect of which I speak ought in this case mainly 
to be imputed to want of knowledge in the great majority of these 
persons, and not to want of will. If this be so, and I should be sorry 
to think it otherwise, can it be said that we ourselves shall be entirely 
without blame if we suffer a void of this kind to remain amongst us, 
without endeavouring to fill it up? Men are wont to deem it sufficient 
that the good they seek has been brought to pass, no matter whether by 
many or by few; and they are sometimes tempted to please themselves 
with the thought that however others have failed, they at least have not 
been wanting to the work; but if we would keep in mind, as we 
ought, how frequently and impressively the Church is represented in 
Scripture as one body with many members, of which Christ is the head, 
and observe how the comparison is supported and illustrated, we should 
perceive that no social act of piety or charity can well be complete 
either in its design or operation unless all classes unite in the work, 
each according to the measure of its ability. The head cannot say of 
the foot, I have no need of thee! If it be a privilege that all who 
have received the gift should minister one towards another as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God, why are any classes or orders 
to be shut out from the enjoyment of this privilege? If it be a trust, 
why are they prevented from the fulfilment of it? and why are those 
classes, above all others, to be excluded whose kindness would be most 
esteemed and valued, because most manifest to those on whom it was 
conferred? It may be urged, perhaps, that the way is open to them, 
and that it is their own fault that they are excluded from participating 
in our labours of love. But have we really taken sufficient pains to in- 
vite, to exhort, and, with gentle violence, to compel them to come in ? 
Have we made allowance for their incessant business, and their want of 
opportunities and information? These are serious questions for us ; 
and unless we, the ministers of Christ especially, shall be able to show 
hereafter that we have never failed in our endeavours to impress upon 
these our brethren their obligation as members of a Christian society, 
we may be justly considered as partakers of other men’s sins, and 
chargeable with other men’s miseries. 

Upon the other heads recommended to the consideration of your 
chapters in these suggestions, namely, the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and our other Societies of a kindred spirit for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, it will not be necessary for 
me to dwell long: their claims have been so long established in the 
hearts and minds of every minister of our Church, and their present 
exigencies have been lately urged upon you with so much force, by 
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persons deputed to the diocese expressly for that purpose, that I can 
scarcely hope by any words of mine to add to such recommendations. 
I cannot avoid remarking however, that there is something in the aspect 
and position of our Church in its missionary character at the present 
moment, which raises it to a high degree of eminence in our view, 
and renders its success a matter of the deepest interest to all who have 
the commands of their Saviour at heart. The numerous channels 
which, by the providence of God, are laid open to its influence through 
the wide expanse of our growing empire, the profound peace prevailing 
taroughout the world, the manifold and powerful means and instruments 
for propagating the Gospel, so seasonably collected and brought to per- 
fection at home, the many faithful hearts and learned tongues which 
are enlisted in its service, and the providential care in which the way 
has been prepared for the reception of the truth by the breaking down 
of the strong-holds of idolatry in the East, constitute together such an 
overwhelming evidence of a divine power going along with their efforts, 
that it is difficult to conceive any mind so dull as not to be smitten with 
admiration for the work, or so sordid as to withhold his contribution, 
however small, from the support of it. With such arguments you can 
scarcely plead in vain, and if ever the chilling question should come 
across the mind of any one you address, ‘‘ Of what avail can be the 
best-directed efforts of one or two societies volunteering their services 
in so vast a field?” then let him be reminded that it was by a small 
but seasonable aid from the Society for Propagating the Gospel, that 
the expiring embers of the Episcopal Church in America were, with the 
blessing of Almighty God, kept alive, when abandoned by the authori- 
ties at home, and depressed and trampled upon by the adverse sects 
which vindictively surrounded it: and that this very Church, then like 
*‘ the Syrian ready to perish,” thus timely rescued from destruction, is 
now so prosperous and flourishing, though dependent only upon its own 
Apostolic character, and the affection and zeal of its members, that it 
numbers more than twenty bishops, a thousand clergy, and 800,000 mem- 
bers within its pale, having quadrupled its numbers in the same period 
that the general population has required for doubling ;* and what is 
more directly to our present purpose, that it is now actually propagating 
throughout the world, by means of its own resources, that form of 
Christianity which was then, under God, preserved to it by our timely 
aid. Surely no one can listen to these extraordinary results, and be 
afraid to have his lot with these societies, which, through faith of the 
Saviour’s promise, and in obedience to his last command, are now cast- 
ing their bread widely in every direction upon the waters, assured of 
finding it after many days. 

Other advantages there are, likely, indeed almost certain, to grow out 
of these re-unions, on which I need only glance, namely, the promotion 
of social intercourse and comfort amongst persons engaged in the same 





* It appears from Mr. Caswall’s work on the American Episcopal Church, that 
the revenues applicable to Missionary purposes were doubled (i. e. from 6,000/. to 
12,000/.), in a single year, by substituting for the former system of Missionary Asso- 
ciations, a weekly oblation at the time of the Holy Communion, in every parish 
throughout the Church. 
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high galling, aiming at the same ends, and encompassed with the same 
dangers and temptations; the communication and diffusion of tried 
improvements in the pastoral and ministerial care, the mutual assistance 
and encouragements in congenial studies, the wider exercise and influ- 
ence of superior minds in the prosecution of what is good ; and more 
than all, perhaps, a clearer insight into the moral state and condition of 
the people in every district, and a more uniform and systematic appli- 
cation of the means calculated to improve them: but there is one other 
benefit respecting which I cannot be silent, and which, without appearing 
eminently in any portion, promises to prevail throughout the scheme, 
giving grace and brightness to the whole, namely, a stong tendency to 
a more perfect union of counsels and of action amongst the different 
members of our ministry, supplying in some measure a want in the Eng- 
lish Church, unknown to its early history, and almost peculiar to it 
now ; I mean that of periodical assemblies and synods, and of the co- 
operation which they are calculated to produce. I am not indeed 
prepared to say that our ancient system of convocations could be re- 
vived with advantage in the present temper of the public mind, or would 
in fact be the best remedy for the evils under which we labour, but sure 
I am that there never was a moment in the history of our Church when 
the advantage of brotherly counsels amongst its ministers was more 
necessary. No one can be insensible to the difficulties which surround 
our establishment at the present moment, and few will deny that there 
is sufficient learning and piety amongst her ministers to cope with and 
‘overcome them ; of zeal too there is abundance, and of discoursers and 
contemplative students not a few. What, however, is most wanting is a 
more cordial union and a more perfect understanding amongst the 
members of the ministry, in order that its energies may be brought to 
bear with undivided force upon the body of the Church, and not only 
upon the Church, but also upon those who have wandered or have been 
led astray from it. It is a painful fact, that the clergy of our Esta- 
blishment, though labouring earnestly each in his own field of duty, 
know less of each other and consult less together for the common in- 
terest of the ministry than any other in the whole world. The fault 
however is not so much a defect of disposition for union, as the absence 
of all occasions and opportunities of cultivating it: they have no 
general meetings excepting at visitations, when they come together to 
hear and not to communicate with each other; and were it not for the 
decided advantages and superiorities which they possess in many re- 
spects, and above all, in the scriptural and apostolical character of their 
order, there would be great reason to apprehend that they might some- 
times fail in their conflicts with other sects, who understand so well the 
advantage of concerted and united efforts, and are always found to 
apply them skilfully in their opposition to the Church. 

Nor is it only the loss of union and collective strength which is the 
effect of our isolated labours and sectional speculations. The clergy 
are sometimes associated in each other’s minds with some opinions of 
little consequence on which they differ, or with some local and conflict- 
ing interests by which they have been disturbed, rather than with those 
great and healing principles and truths which lie tranquilly in the 
bosoms of the great body of them, to be called forth only in moments 
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of confidence and affection; the consequence is, that when they do 
meet on ordinary occasions, they either shrink involuntarily from each 
other, or are occupied with matters calculated to repel rather than con- 
ciliate; and thus estimable men, well entitled to each other's regards, 
come together only to separate, without any advancement of Christian 
fellowship, and without any commerce of gifts and graces with each 
other; and the Church suffers in the want of confidence and coopera- 
tion which follows. Now there is strong reason to believe that the 
councils recommended in our plan would have a tendency the reverse 
of all this: the matter for discussion would be provided beforehand, 
and entirely calculated for edification and peace ; matter too of so high 
a nature, and involving such deep Christian interests, as must make all 
petty griefs and differences shrink into nothing, and yet so practicable, 
and so limited, and so well defined, as to give little occasion for specula- 
tion or debate, and none for the engendering of strife ; the only contest 
amongst the members would be, which should stand foremost in further- 
ing the great interests on which all would be intent; they would enter 
upon their counsels, each in his best frame of mind, and their hearts 
having been raised by prayer and praise offered up in unison to God, 
and then warmed towards each other by the consciousness that they 
had been labouring together in His service ;—they would separate with 
sentiments of mutual good will, and would depart each to his own place, 
impressed with a deeper sense of his obligation towards the Church as 
a body, and better prepared for the duties and services of his own charge. 
May God grant that this spirit of concord,—the precious ointment 
which ran down from the head of our Great High Priest to the skirts of 
his garment,—be one fruit of your counsels, and then I am certain you 
would need no further recommendation, nor any higher reward. 

Under this hope, my reverend brethren, I willingly leave this pro- 
posal to your care, commending you heartily to the grace of God, which 
alone can give you patience and perseverance for the work, and crown 
all our labours with success: for though I am convinced that this 
measure, or one of like tendency and effect, is requisite for the Church 
at the present day, in order that it may pass in safety through the diffi- 
culties which surround it, as well as profit worthily by the high station 
which it holds and the great advantages it enjoys, I am not sanguine 
enough to believe that in any case the scheme will produce at once all 
the good of which it is capable, or that in all cases it will advance with 
the same steadiness and equal steps: I know too well the obstacles to 
which all must be liable, and how differently you must be circumstanced 
in your several districts with respect to the means you possess, and to 
the aids you may hope to find: sufficient for me will be the assurance 
that the scheme will have a fair and faithful trial with you all, and then 
I may confidently hope that the successful example of a few, and even 
the disappointments and delays of others, will finally smooth the way 
to a salutary establishment of it by the rest. Meanwhile, it is a con- 
solation to know that we may all repose with confidence upon the 
enlightened support of the lay members of our Association, of which we 
have already the surest pledge ; for it would be strange indeed if they 
who have so liberally contributed to the foundation of our several 
institutions, and who continue to uphold them now, should be reluctant 
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to assist a scheme which, apart from other blessings, is intended to give 
permanency and efficacy to them all. 

Before I close this address, I avail myself gladly of the opportu- 
nity it affords me of offering to you all my cordial thanks for the 
readiness with which you attended my summons: for the kindness 
with which you accepted the few words of explanation which I was 
then enabled to submit to you: and generally for the pains and accu- 
racy with which you have answered my inquiries. To many of you, 
indeed, my special gratitude is due, for information and advice of great 
advantage in critical matters connected with the discipline of the Church ; 
services they were, grateful to me in their season, but they are still 
more pleasing to me in the remembrance, inasmuch as they afford a 
pledge of your cordial cooperation in these more important concerns 
which are now submitted to you. With great confidence, therefore, I 
leave them in your hands: and in furtherance of the same views, and 
to give every facility in my power to your exertions, I have addressed 
a circular to the clergy in your districts, recommending them severally 
to conform to these regulations, and to unite with you in the support of 
a plan in which the efficiency of the Ordinary, the interests of their 
several flocks, the welfare of the Church, and the honour of God, are 


all concerned. 
I am, my Reverend Brethren, 
Your faithful friend, 
W. CHICHESTER. 


Suggestions submitted to the Rural Deans, for the revival of their Chapters, 
in the Diocese of Chichester. 


1. Twat every Rural Dean, with the consent of the Archdeacon, and under the 
authority of the Bishop, shall call a meeting of the clergy within his deanery, once 
at least every quarter, on some day not less than a fortnight and not more than 
twenty days before the quarterly meeting of the Diocesan Association, and at any 
other time when special circumstances may render such a meeting necessary or 
important. 

2. That the Archdeacon shall preside at the meetings, if he be present; other- 
wise, the Rural Dean, or in his absence or illness, the senior incumbent in the deanery. 

3. That at every quarterly meeting, the Rural Dean shall request information 
from the clergy upon the following points :—Ist, the state of their several parishes 
with respect to their churches, church services, and schools, especially so far as these 
may be connected with the purposes of the Association; 2dly, the means employed 
within their parishes for promoting the interests of the church societies, diocesan or 
central, and the funds collected for general or local purposes of charity; and 3dly, 
all important matters relating to the ministerial or pastoral care. 

4. That a register shall be kept by every Rural Dean, in which shall be recorded 
the resolutions passed at every meeting; and that a brief report of these resolutions, 
and of any other circumstances which it may be thought important to communicate, 
shall be made to the Bishop through the Archdeacon, before each quarterly meeting 
of the Diocesan Association. 

5. That every Rural Dean may appoint a secretary, who shall be one of the in- 
cumbents of his district. 

6. That, for the more effectual support of the great Church interests above recited, 
for the maintenance of Christian fellowship and union amongst the members of the 
ministry, and especially for a testimony before all men of our reliance upon Almighty 
God for aid and success in all our endeavours, a general meeting of the clergy in each 
archdeaconry be held once every year, in the month of October, at one of the towns 
hereafter mentioned, and in the following order : 
that the meeting shall be preceded by divine service and a sermon in the church ; 
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after which a collection.shall,be made in support of the schools within the arch- 
deaconry, and: a report shall be. read.publicly upon,the state of all the charities 
recommended by the Bishop and superintended the decanal chapters. 

7. That, with the consent of the Aréhbishop, which has ‘been already obtained, the 
clergy of his: peculiars shall be requested to conform to the regulations of the rural 
deaneries of Chichester, in. which they are situated, in. the same. manner as if, they 
belonged to the diocese, and, shall be summoned ;by the Rural Dean to attend the 
meetings accordingly. 

8. ‘That the clergy of the city of Chichéster, being under peculiar jurisdiction, 
and the clergy of Brighton, being considerable in number, and conveniently situated 
for consultation witl) each other and with the Vicar, shall for these. purposes. be 
severally placed under the Dean of Chichester and the Vicar of Brighton, who haye 
been requested to act with respect to their clergy as Rural Deans in their deaneries, 
and to make their reports accordingly. 

9. Every meeting of the Rural Deans shall be opened with prayer and closed with 
a blessing. The prayers recommended are those used by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 


On referring to the resolutions passed at the last meeting at Brighton, you will 
perceive that the task of inquiring and reporting respecting the state of schools in 
each rural deanery is entrusted to the committee of the Association, laity and clergy 
resident therein, who are to meet from time to time, when summoned according to 
certain prescribed rules ; and it is possible that some doubts may arise whether such 
meétings are intended to be ideritical with those of the rural chapters recommended 
in the present letter. To obviate, therefore, all misunderstanding upon this sub- 
ject, I beg leave to state that the rural chapters are totally distinct from these com- 
mittees; that the former are purely pastoral and ecclesiastical, their members.all 
clerical, their duties various, and their meetings fixed and periodical ; whereas. the 
members of the Association Committee are partly lay and partly clerical, and their 
meetings only occasional and as circumstances may require. Bat as the state of the 
schools will always occupy some portion of the attention of the rural chapters, it 
would be right and wise that the two committees, which will have many members 
common to both, should sometimes communicate with each other for the benefit of 


their common object. 
—_>—_ 


DEFECTS OF THE NEW POOR LAW AND THEIR REMEDIES. 


Sir,—May I request a little space in an early, number of. your 
Magazine, for a few remarks on the operation of the New Poor Law? 
Of course there must be some enactment on the subject during the 
present session ; and among the wise and good, of all parties, there can 
exist only one common desire to have it made as perfect as.possible. 
My object in the present communication will be, to suggest to my 
brother-Clergymen (those of them, I mean, who have examined and 
considered the subject for themselves, without prejudice and without 
favour), that they may render good service to their country, if they will 
point out such practical evils in the working of the system, as have struck 
them in their respective parishes and neighbourhoods, 

We have opportunities which many of our legislators have not, of 
seeing into the houses of the poor, of acquainting ourselves with their 
every-day troubles, of learning from themselves what they feel to be either 
oppressive or vexatious in the laws by which they are affected ; and it 
is our business, I think, strictly within the line and scope of our pro- 





* This lation is submitted entirely to the consideration of the clergy, as well 
respecting the time and manner of carrying it into effect, as to its practicability. It 
is not necessary to the plan, though important, if practicable, toits full development. 
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fessional duties, to carry on to our rulers whatever seems to us to require 
examination or redress. In right of office, the Clergyman claims to be 
THE POOR MAN'S FRIEND, and while, as a wise and christian friend, he will 
do all he can to encourage contentment and industry ; as a sincere and 
honest one he ought, where he thinks injustice is done, to avail himself 
of his position in society, and his access to influential quarters, to do 
what he can for the protection of the humbler classes. The arrange- 
ment is a beautiful one, in a social and economical point of view, which 
places such a body of men between the rich, who make our laws, and 
the poor, who are so apt to misunderstand them. By their duties, they 
are brought into immediate contact with the one party ; through their 
friends and connexions, they can communicate freely with the other ; 
and if their opportunities in both quarters be properly improved, they 
may render most important help to the cause of sound and useful 
legislation. 

Upon the general principle of the New Law, I am not going just 
now to dilate. There is no doubt that, in its distinguishing features, it 
must remain nearly as it is. There is too general a concurrence in 
their favour amongst members of all sides, and in both houses of parlia- 
ment ; too complete an unanimity, I may say, among our leading states- 
men, to make any essential change in its provisions possible at present. 
There must be the Central Commissioners, the workhouse test for the 
able-bodied, the transfer of jurisdiction from individual overseers to a 
representative Board ; and so long as these are preserved, the Bill will 
admit of many modifications, without losing its distinctive character. 
But I cannot help thinking there are many points of detail to which 
attention ought to be directed. Some have occurred to me in the course 
of my own experience ; and as others may have heen observed elsewhere, 
it is important that they should be canvassed at once, before the time 
for applying an efficient remedy has gone by. 

I. One great evil arising out of the change has been the ignorance of 
the poor respecting the law as it is. Under the old system, though the 
mode of administering relief was bad enough, at any rate there was 
nothing complicated about it. Every poor man knew who the overseer 
or guardian was; and, if he wanted relief, straightway went and asked 
for it. Many a time the man got it who ought to have been sent away 
empty-handed ; and, as a set-off against this profuse expenditure, too 
often the most helpless class had but a slender pittance. But still 
there was nothing of mystery in the matter. The case could not arise 
of one who ought to have assistance from the parish, and yet knew not 
how or when to apply for it. Under the new law the duties formerly 
imposed upon the overseer are divided between the relieving officer and 
the board of guardians. The relieving officer is, so to speak, the eye 
and the hand of the board, collecting facts before they decide, and 
dispensing their alms afterwards. It is a standing rule that the board, 
at their weekly meetings, will inquire into no case which has not been 
reported to them by the officer. Anybody may apply to him, and all 
applications to him he is bound to communicate to the board at their 
next meeting. The object of this arrangement is, plain enough, to 
check the applicant’s statement of his own case by any knowledge 
which the relieving officer may have of his circumstances, or any infor- 
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mation which he may be able to collect. . Now the course to be pur- 
sued by the poor man, I allow, is simple enough. When he has once 
learnt it he will remember it all his days. And yet I venture to say 
there are thousands and tens of thousands who have not mastered it 
yet. One will. come to the board, and then learn to his surprise that 
his case cansot be heard, because it does not appear in the books of the 
relieving officer. Another will make application to the_ relieving 
officer; and then, if he speaks discouragingly as to the probability of 
relief being afforded, will suppose the case is disposed of, and will 
never think of pressing his suit any farther. In the one case, the poor 
man feels harassed because his time and labour have been spent in vain; 
in the other, he is positively injured, because his case has never been 
heard by the party who alone has the right to determine it. 

Now the remedy is so simple, that it is perfectly surprising to me 
that every board of guardians in England has not adopted it... It is 
just to have a simple set of directions drawn up, which might be con- 
tained in half a dozen sentences, telling the poor man what he is to do, 
and whither he is to go, if he wants relief. He knew this very well 
six years ago. The law steps in and tells him. the old mode will not 
do. . The law then is bound to go on, and inform him at the same time 
very explicitly what the new mode is. It signifies nothing to him that 
this is plainly set down in a certain chapter and section of the Statute 
Book, or prescribed by a certain order of the ‘‘ Poor Law Commissioners 
for. England and Wales.” What. to him are acts of parliament or 
commissioners’ orders? He knows no more about them than he does 
of the last imperial decree that was issued by the court of Pekin. He 
must have plain English brought to his own door and spoken to him- 
self. ‘ Mind, if you want relief, this is the way to get it:—You must 
first apply to the relieving officer when he comes to your parish, which 
he will do once every week on a fixed day. , Tell him your circum- 
stances, and those of your family, He will take down what you say, 
and report it to the board.. You must ask him when the board meets; 
and if you can spare the time, it may be well for you to go over and 
see the gentlemen yourself. That however is not necessary; whether 
you are there or not, your case will be considered, and, if relief. is 
ordered for you, the relieving officer will supply it... Remember he-has 
nothing to do with granting your request or denying it; that rests 
entirely with the guardians.” 

I am satisfied that a few pounds (or shillings I might almost say) 
spent in printing a,short circular like this, to be signed by the chair- 
man, and distributed actively through the district, would have saved a 
prodigious deal of annoyance and vexation. The poor find it very 
hard to get authentic information, They are credulous to a marvel. 
What a neighbour tells them is implicitly believed, thongh they are 
sure he has no means of knowledge beyond their own. Upon this 
subject their fears have been so excited, that any evil report respecting 
it is greedily swallowed, and any thing good is believed with difficulty. 
They are entitled to know the facts of the case, and to know them from 
authority. Their present uncertainty is painful in itself, and strengthens 
their previous conviction, that the new law is designed to repel not only 
the unworthy applicant, but all applicants alike, and that the way ta 
the party administering relief is no longer so open as it used to be, . 
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Trifling as this suggestion may appear to some, I am persuaded no 
man will think it so who knows the habits of our Jabouring classes in 
our villages and smaller towns. I should be glad to see an order issued 
from Somerset-house, requiring such a circular to be published in every 
union. If the commissioners do not insist upon its being done, the 
guardians are perfectly free to do it for themselves; and, if they are 
slow to take such a step on the plea that their business is, not to invite 
applications, but to consider them, and decide upon them, then indi- 
viduals may exercis? their privilege of informing their neighbours as 
much as they please, and may do privately and unofficially what it 
were better to have done by the presiding authorities in each district. 

II. The matter of relief in sickness is another which requires consi- 
deration, though the difficulties which surround it are of a much more 
serious kind than those I have adverted to already. The old plan was 
very bad, but tlhe new one does not seem to me altogether satisfactory. 
The parish doctor farming all the poor, (not the paupers only, but all 
the poor of a parish,) the whole of the labouring classes dependent to 
this extent on public charity,—the partial discouragement thereby afforded 
to benefit clubs,—the temptation, when relief had once been accepted in 
this form, to go on, and not scruple about asking it in others,—all this 
was undoubtedly very prejudicial to the habits and character of the 
poor. On the other hand, there seems something harsh in the sudden 
withdrawment of what they looked upon so much as their own. The 
principle of the bill, that the able-bodied shall have no out-door relief, 
does not lead us to the conclusion that the sick shall not be supplied 
with necessaries. When a doctor is applied for by a poor man, who 
never asked, and never wished for relief till his strength was gone, and 
labour was impossible, the answer will hardly appear to him a satisfac- 
tory one, that he is not a pauper, and therefore he must not have the 
pauper’s privilege. “He will say, ‘‘ I want but one thing from you— 
and you tell me, I must have two or none. My credit would support 
me for a little while, or the earnings of my family would just suffice, if 
God should speedily restore me; but [ am afraid to employ a doctor, 
not knowing when I shall be able to repay him ; and if I send for him, 
perhaps he will not trust me.” 

The remedy here undoubtedly is the formation of medical clubs. 
But these have not sprung up so fast as we were led to anticipate. 
Something seems wanting either in the way of official recommendation, 
or of private activity and benevolence. As it is, I fear the contrast 
between the present times and past ones must give rise to many a bitter 
and angry feeling in the breast of the poor, hard-working man, in those 
hours of sickness when his burden is heaviest and his heart is saddest. 
Individual charity will do something ; and the kindness of medical men, 
as a body, towards the humbler classes is worthy of all praise, or 
rather, beyond all praise; it is generous, persevering, and unosten- 
tatious ; blazoned forth in no subscription-lists, unknown save to those 
who follow them in their visits of mercy, rewarded only by the testi- 
mony of their own consciences, and the blessings of the poor. But 
still the law, I think, pinches here, and if the pressure could be relieved, 
I should like it still better than I do. 

Practically, I am told, the rule of refusing medical relief to all but 
paupers is not strictly enforced; but that is the ‘heory of the new 
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system. The poor have been extensively told that they are not to 
have the parish doctor as they used todo. Most of them, therefore, 
do not think of applying for that boon; and if some do, and suceeed in 
getting it, there is the old evil of partiality. Rigidly all ought to be 
dealt with alike; and in common justice, each man is entitled to know 
what he may expect. 

III. One other point I must advert to, namely, the allowance 
afforded to the aged, to persons, 1 mean, past work, and wholly sup- 
ported by the parish. Here, I must own, I have been somewhat dis- 
appointed. We heard so much of the difference to be made between 
the helpless and the able-bodied; it was so loudly and perseveringly 
proclaimed that, under the old system, the strong had often had more 
than they were entitled to, and the weak less ; it was\so ostentatiously 
stated, that the object of the new enactment would be to reclaim the 
rate from those who abused it for thosé who needed it,—that I expected 
something more for the old people than they have generally got. I am 
aware that the fault, if there be one, lies not with the law or with the 
Commissioners, but with the different Boards, who were competent to 
order relief at their discretion for the aged and impotent poor. I can 
speak only of those which have fallen under my notice; and it may be 
that others have adopted a more liberal scale. But I feel strongly that 
it would have been both politic and just to have gone a /itile higher than 
those have done of which I have happened to hear. In some parishes, 
undoubtedly, this class is better off than it formerly was ; but in others 
they are somewhat worse. Now, I think it should have been a rule 
without exception, that aged people, who had received relief as being 
past work, when the new law came into operation, should not suffer by 
it. The highest allowance should have been continued to them while 
they survived, and if an equality were necessary throughout an union, 
those receiving less should have been brought up to their level. The 
whole stress of the argument for the change lay upon the abuses of the 
old law as practised in favour of the able-bodied. Every thing said 
and done implied that no injury would be inflicted upon the weak. ‘To 
have been a little more liberal in that quarter would have proved the 
sincerity of the Reformers, would have gone far to remove the preju- 
dices of benevolent persons against the change, and would have greatly 
promoted the smooth and satisfactory working of the measure. 

We ought to have been enabled to reply to those who speak of the 
new law as harsh and oppressive, by pointing to the class who really 
need relief, and saying, * These, you see, are not robbed ; if any thing, 
they are better cared for than ever. The strong are driven to labour, as 
they ought to be; they have too long been eating the bread of idle- 
ness; the rate-payer has beer plundered, and their own character 
degraded. But there is no hardship practised upon the aged ; theit 
comforts are not less. We do not grudge assistance to those who want 
it; only to those who are injured by it. Our first object is not to save 
the rates, but to save the poor. Try our motives by the effect of the 
new law upon those whom Providence has disabled and cast upon us 
for help ; if we are liberal to them, then judge us fairly, and allow that 
it may be a sense of duty, not avarice and cruelty, that makes us strict 
in our dealings with others.’ I should have been glad, very glad, if 
this answer could have been given to the objector every where. The 
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reduction of rates generally has been so considerable, that a trifling 
increase for such an object could well be afforded. Guardians ought 
to be pressed on this subject by friends and neighbours, by rate-payers 
who elect them, and by clergymen, whose business it is to admonish 
them. Nay, more, if a niggardly allowance to the aged be as general 
as 1 suppose it is, then the Commissioners or Parliament ouglit to 
interfere. 

My remarks have run to greater length than I intended, but the 
subject is a most important one ; to many of your clerical readers I 
hope it will be interesting ; and the present is the proper time for can- 
vassing defects which may be remedied im the forthcoming Bill. 

I am, Sir, yours, G. H. J. 
Rectory, March 14. 


—~—- 


ON CHURCH EXTENSION. 


Sir,—Most of your readers are aware that the question of Church 
Extension is to be brought forward, in the House of Commons, after 
Easter. Sir Robert Inglis, than whom, whether as regards his exem- 
plary private character, his consistent piety, or his devoted attachment 
to the Church, a fitter advocate could not be found, has signified his 
intention of asking for a grant of public money, to carry the blessings 
of religious instruction, as dispensed by the national church, among 
the millions of our fellow-subjects who ‘are destroyed for lack. of 
knowledge.” 

An object so truly christian and patriotic ought to recommend. itself 
to every man, who believes that “ righteousness exalteth a nation.” 
But there are many who, from “evil will” at our “ Zion,” will, no doubt, 
oppose this measure to the utmost; regardless, apparently, of the spiri- 
tual interests of the people, so that they may but thwart the purposes, 
and defeat the designs of the Chureh, 

Under these circumstances, the friends of the Church must be “ up 
and doing.” The case is one which admits neither. of indifference nor 
neutrality. Every parish ought to support, by. petition, this effort to 
christianize our “ heathens at home.” The Clergy can easily explain 
to their people the distinct object of Sir R. I.’s motion, and show that 
it relates not to the aggrandizement of the Clergy, nor to the secular 
interests of the Church; but to the welfare, temporal and eternal, of 
multitudes who are now the prey of error in all its shapes, and of vice 
in all its deformity. The question is one in which the poor are spe- 
cially concerned, and in favour of which they, when rightly informed, 
would be ready to petition. In fact, the matter affeets every member of 
the community ; since it-is an attempt to remove some of the reproach 
which the neglect of past generations has brought upon us, and to ward 
off those national judgments which unbelief and impiety are ealeulated 
to draw down upon our heads, 

Let every man, then, who would deprecate the Divine displeasure, 
and benefit his brethren by opening to them the means of grace and 
salvation, hasten to exercise his constitutional privilege, and to petition 
the House of Commons in behalf of Church Extension. r 

LIQUIS. 
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SCOTT ON REGEN ERATION. 

Sir,—In an article in your present number, the reviewer maintains, 
in his own clear and distinet recollection, that Scott, the commentator, 
absolutely and decidedly asserts that in Regeneration a physical change 
takes place. As I am sure'you would not willingly misrepresent the 
opinions of any writer, may I request your insertion of the following 
short extract from “ Scott's Essays;’” and as he may be supposed 
to be the best expositor of his own sentiments, perhaps this may be 
allowed to convey the substance of what he really did maintain, until 
some better evidence be produced to the contrary. In his Essay on 
Regeneration, he says— 

** No new faculties are. communicated in this change; but a new and 
heavenly direction is given to all those faculties, which the Creator had 
bestowed, but which sin had perverted. The capacity of understand- 
ing, believing, loving, and rejoicing, previously belonged to man’s 
nature : but the capacity of understanding the real glory and excellency 
of heavenly things ; of believing the humbling truths of revelation in 
an efficacious manner; of loving the holy beauty of the Divine cha- 
racter and image ; and of rejoicing in God's favour and service, belong 
to him, only as born of the Spirit. Regeneration may then be defined— 
A change wrought by the power of the Holy Spirit in the understand- 
ing, will, and affections of a sinner, which is the commencement of a 
new kind of life, and which gives another direction to his judgment, 


desires, pursuits, and conduct,” Fair Pray. 
March 9. 
—=< = 
POETRY. 
NIGHT. 


TO MY BED, 
Bs nothing in this curtained nook, 
This hallowed cloister, thought or done, 
Which the clear angels might not brook 
To, meditate or gaze upon. 


Here, nightly, may I take account 
Of every deed of the day past ; 
Diminishing the grand amount 
Which must be reckoned for at last. 
May the Great Spirit not despise 
To soothe and make my slumber blest, 
That no ill images arise 
To. trouble or.amaze my rest. 
May Faith here and Repentance stand ; 
Here may Hope cheer me as I lie, 
And Charities of heart and hand, 
Prospective and in memory. 
A Night is near, when I shall creep 
Within the cover of this’ bed, 
Composing for an endless sleep 
This weary breast, this weary head. 
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‘May that distressful, deep’ning Night— 
May the dark grief of those I love— 
Be cheered by recollections right, 
Which God and conscience can, approve. 
Far idle hopes, and idle. fear, 
Far ill thoughts, and ill angels fly ; 
Be such attendance only here 
AsI shall covet when I die, 


The winds are wandering through the night, 


And take no rest ; 


The darkness changes into light, 


At God’s behest. 


The varicolour’d flowers appear 


In all the plains ; 


And trees bud forth from year to year, 


As He ordains. 


Then why should I in wanton ease 
Waste my prime hours ; 

More unconcerned my God to please 
Than are the winds and flowers? 


——__.-..._- 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Tuts Society has published an edition 
of the Bible for the use of schools, 
bound in sheep, at EIGHTEEN-PENCE 
to members; and also an edition of 


the New Testament for sIxPENcE. 
Some admirable tracts have recently 
been added to the permanent cata- 
logue. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Tue Society has recently determined 
to assist in maintaining a Clergyman 
at Adelaide, South Australia. The 
Rev. James Farrell, who has been 
appointed to this duty, will sail in the 
course of a few weeks. Intelligence 
has been received of the arrival of the 
Rev. A. W. Street, appointed to the 
junior professorship at Bishop's Col- 
lege, Calcutta. 

Mapras.— The Madras diocesan 
secretary has recently sent home a 
very gratifying report of the pro- 
gress of religion and. education in 
that diocese. The following are ex- 
tracts :— 

“‘ Three missionaries, young, active, 
and zealous, are occupying the scenes 
of former missionary exertion—Tinne- 
velly, where, till recently, only one was 
employed. Entirely new stations have 
been formed at Madura, Dindigul, 


and Combaconum, while the circle has 
been greatly extended in the neighbour- 
hood oth of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 
Attempts have been:made, not without 
expense, to establish separate missions 
at Pulicat, thirty miles to the north- 
ward ; and, closer under our eye, at 
the old seat of Romanism, St. Thomé; 
while the operations under the Vepery 
mission have been extended to various 
villages in a space stretching thirty 
miles westward. 

“The station at Vellore has been 
again supplied with a missionary in the 
recently ordained deacon, the Rev. F, 
H. A. Sehmita. 

“On the feast of Epiphany the 
Rev. Messrs. Kohlhoff and Heyne 
were admitted to/priest’s orders, and 
catechistsGodfrey and A bishaganaden, 
to deacon’s orders. . Mr. Godfrey is 
to be placed at Trichinopoly, which 
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station, I regret to add, will for the 
resent be under his sole charge, it 
aving pleased God to remove from 
this world the Rev. D. Schregoogel ; 
he departed this life on the 16th Jan. 
1840, at Pondicherry, at the age> of 
sixty-three. 

“Since the return of the Bishop, 
Mr. M’Leod, from Bishop’s College, 
has been admitted on the list of the 
Society’s catechists ; he bids fair to be 
a valuable acquisition, and purposes 
offering himself for holy orders in 
about twelve months.” 


In compliance with a requisition 
signed by upwards of 300 merchants, 
bankers, and traders‘of the city of Lon- 
don, the Lord Mayor has calleda public 
meeting of the friends of the Society, 
for the purpose of taking into conside- 
ration the insufficient provision now 
made for Divine worship and religious 
instruction in the colonies; and to 
take measures for enabling the Society 
to supply this lamentable deficiency, 

The meeting will take place at the 
Egyptian Hall, Mansion House, on 
Wednesday, April 8, at one o'clock. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Rev. E. Feild having been ap- 
pointed by the above Society an Exa- 
miner or Inspector of Schools, a very 
able and important letter, bearing date 
March 19, 1840, has been addressed 
to him by the Secretary, Mr. Sinclair, 
under the direction of the Abp, of 
Canterbury and the Committee. It 
having reached us so late, as to pre- 
clude our inserting it at length, we 
must content ourselves with a few ex- 
tracts. The following is Mr. S.’s 
statement of the character of the in- 
spection :— 

“You will be careful to explain, 
that the purpose of your visit is only 
to assist them in the completion of 
their own design; not so much to 
expose errors, as to promote improve- 
ments; to control, as to persuade ; to 
censure, as to encourage ;—in short, 
to shew how the well-being, moral and 
religious, physical and intellectual, of 
the rising generation may be most 
effectually promoted.” 

The duties of the office are then de- 
elared :— 

“1st. To ascertain the actual state 
of each School by personal examination, 
aided by the explanations of the local 
Managers. 

“ Qdly. To draw the attention of the 
Managers to points in respect to which 
their school might be improved. 

“ 3dly. To collect information as to 
local difficulties, and wants generally 
experienced, and as to the best means 
of meeting them which have been 
devised in particular cases.” 

On the subject of “the physica! 
comfort and well-being of the chil- 
dren” in a National School, Mr. F. 





is recommended to “ ascertain whether 
the school-house is substantially built, 
commodiously fitted up, and kept in 
good repair ; whether it is of adequate 
dimensions, and situated in a central 
and accessible position ; whether it is 
well lighted, and warmed, and_tho- 
roughly ventilated ; whether there is 
annexed to it a yard or play-ground, 
well drained and fenced; whether the 
children are taught habits of cleanli- 
ness, and have time allowed them, at 
proper intervals, for exercise and re- 
creation.” 

After remarking that “ religion is 
the most intellectual and elevating of 
all studies, and that a spirit of religion 
ought to direct all the exercises of the 
understanding,” Mr. Sinclair proceeds 
to give instructions as to the inquiries 
which are to be made on the intellec- 
tual improvement of the scholars, and 
also upon their religious education. 
On this latter point he says :— 

“You will inform yourself as to the 
regularity of the children in their 
attendance at School, in what way 
registered, and how enforced; as to 
manners and behaviour, whether or- 
derly and decorous; as to obedience, 
whether prompt and cheerful, or re- 
luctant and limited to, the time while 
the Master's eye is upon the child; 
and as to rewards and punishments, on 
what principle administered, and with 
what results. Where boys and girls 
are taught together in the same school- 
room, you will pay attention to. their 
age and habits, and to the results of 
their instruction in common. You will 
report, with especial care, upon the 
daily practice of the School with re- 
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ference, to. Divine worship ;, whether 
the duties of the day are begun’ and 
ended with prayer and psalmody; 
whether attendance is daly given at 
Church; whether daily instruction is 
given in the Bible; whether the Creed, 
the Catechism, and the Liturgy, are 
explained, tngitnes with the terms 
most commonly in use throughout the 
Scriptures aud, the several. offices of 
the Church.” 

The subject of making the Bible\a 
lesson- for reading is then trested 
of: and advice is also given for the 
best mode of inspecting Sunday and 
Infant Schools. Mr. S. thus con- 
cludes :-— 

“The Committee will expect you to 
Pye briefly ‘on the condition of each 
School, and to describe more at large 
the’ state of education throughout any 
Diocese’ you may be commissioned to 
inspect. Such detailed reports by dif- 
ferent inspectors, having no official 
communication with each other, and 
yet executing the same instructions, 
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would farm a document of great public 
interest and utility. 

“Qn the other rtunities that 
will be afforded you for advaneing the 
cause of National. Education, I »need 
not enlarge.' It must be'obvious how 
much may be effected both by public 
and private ss tow 4 
citing zeal, and then directing it to 

a objects., You will recollect, 
owever, on all occasions, to- make 
the necessary distinction between your 
own opinions, as an individual, and 
your instructions from this. Com- 
mittee.” 

The whole letter“is well worthy of 
the ‘attention, not merely of the In- 
spector of Schools, but of every paro- 
chial Clergyman, and indeed’ every 
National Schoolmaster in the kingdom. 
It is firmly but temperately drawn up, 
expressed with simplicity, yet not 
without elegance, and reflects as much 
credit on the Writer, as We are sure*it 
must convey information and benefit 
to every reader. 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 


A mpprina of the committee was 
held.in, St. Martin’s Place, on Mareh 
16. Present—the Abp. of Canterbury 
(in the chair), Abp. of, York, Bps. of 
London, St. Asaph, Bangor, Chester, 
Salisbury, and Hereford; | Lord) Ken- 
yon; Archeacon Cambridge; | Dr. 
D’Oyly; Revs. Be Harrison and T. 
Bowdler ;, Joshua Watson, A. Powell, 
N. Connop, jr. J,.S..Salt, W. Davis, and 
W, Cotton; esqs. 

Among other business transacted, 
grants were voted towards building a 
church, at Counden, in the | parish ‘of 
St.. Andrew's, Auekland, Durham; at 
Dukinfield, in the parish of Stockport, 


Chester; at Horsehay, in the parish of 
Dawley, Salop;' at Twickenham, Mid- 
dlesex ; rebuilding the chapel at West 
Butterwick, in the ‘parish of ‘Owston, 
Lineoln; at Winsley, in the: parish of 
Bradford, Wilts; imcreasing the ac- 
commodation in!the church at Erch- 
font, Wilts; enlarging’ the church at 
Great Whelnethan,: Suffolk; and«‘at 
Sowerby, Yorkshire ;\ repairing the 
chapel at Birkenshaw, Yorkshire ;re~ 
building the churchiat Raskelf, York- 
shire; and at: Rawmarsh, Yorkshire ; 
and towards rebuilding the belfry of the 
— at Llanmarewic, Montgomery- 
shire. 


. 


ADDITIONAL CURATES’ FUND. SOCIETY, 


Up to a recent date 206 incumbents 
had applied’ for aid through their re- 
spective diocesans; and of these 97 
had been enabled, by the help of the 
Society's grants, to establish additional 
services,and to obtain additionalCurates 
in their several parishes and’ districts, 
comprising an aggtegate population of 
more’than a million and three quarters. 
In addition’ to which a sum of 2600/., 
remaining in’ the Society’s hands, in 
VOL. XX. ‘No. Tv. 


consequence of grants not becoming 
payable, had been, apportioned to 
eleven parishes, in the shape of an- 
nual assistance to each for three 


years when that sum will be ex- 
austed. 

The whole of the Society’s actual 
income is therefore appropriated; and 
for the means of extending the like 
relief to many most urgent claims, the 
committee look with confidence to a 
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growing conviction in the public mind 
of the paramount importance of the 
object—to the continued exertions of 
the Clergy to make that object more 
generally known—and tothe increasing 


disposition on the part of the /aity to 
imitate the piety and wisdom of their 
forefathers, to which the country owes 
the foundation and endowment of so 
many churches. 


PASTORAL AID SOCIETY. 


Tuts Society is at the present time 
rendering assistance to 260 incumbents, 
whose average income is 164/. per 
annum; 179 clergymen, and 31 lay 
assistants, are supported at its cost at 


a charge of 15,6397. yearly. Its ad- 
vantages have been particularly felt in 
some of the northern dioceses, where 
the parishes are large and extensive, 
and the livings are proverbially small. 
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OXFORD. 


Degrees Conferred, Feb. 27. 


M.A. 
Williams, Rev. David, Jesus Coll. 


B.A. 
Corbett, Uvedale, Stud. Christ Church 
Edwards, David, Jesus Coll. 


March 5. 
M.A. 
Foulkes, Rev. H. P. Balliol Coll. 


B.A. 
Cocks, Hon. C. S. Christ Church. 
Vyse, Granville $. H. Christ Church. 
Whitaker, Charles, Brasennose Coll. 


March 12. 


M.A. 
Bowles, Rev. F. A. Magdalen Hall. 
Cope, W. H. Magdalen Hall. 
Cotes, Rev. Digby O. University Coll. 


B.A. 
Evans, John Peter, Jesus Coll. 
March 11. 

This day the election of Proctors for 
the ensuing year took place at Corpus 
Christi and Exeter Colleges, they being, 
according to the Cycle, the Colleges 
whose turn it is to supply them. The 
Proctors are the Rev. James F. Crouch, 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College; Rev. 
Edward A. Dayman, Fellow of Exeter 
College. 

March 14. 


_ The Professor of Moral Philosophy has 
given notice that he will resume his 
lectures in the Hall of Exeter College, 
on Monday, the 16th inst., at two o’clock, 
and continue them on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and F. ridays. 

In consequence of a Scholarship on 
the foundation of Dr. Clarke being 
vacant, there will be an election to fill 


the same at Worcester College, May 8th; 
this Scholarship is open to all who are 
born of English parents, with preference 
to the orphans of clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church. 

Peter Le Page Renouf, of Guernsey, is 
elected an Exhibitioner on the founda- 
tion of the Rev. W. Oades, in Pembroke 
College. 

Mr. Harris Smith, of Oriel College, 
has been elected a Hertford Scholar: the 
examiners have thought it proper to 
notice that Mr. Heury Cotton, of Christ 
Church, also distinguished himself in 
the examination. 

On Friday, April 24th, there will be 
an election at Oriel College, of three 
Fellows, candidates for which must be 
Bachelors of Arts who have determined. 
There will be preference given to natives 
of Somerset and Devon, and of the old 
diocese of Worcester. 


March 19. 


A Congregation was holden, at which 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert was 
admitted a Doctor of Civil Law by 
diploma. 

The examiners —— by the 
trustees of the Ireland Scholarship have 
announced that they have elected Edw. 
Kent Karslake, Student of Christ Church, 
to the vacant Scholarship, and have 
expressed their wish that Montague Ber- 
nard, Scholar of Trinity College, should 
be named as having distinguished him- 
self in the examination. 

The Rev. Stephen Reay, of St. Alban 
Hall, has been chosen Laudian Professor 
of Arabic, in the room of Dr. Knatchbull, 
resigned. 

Mr. W. Hedley is admitted a Scholar 
of Queen's College, on the Michel Foun- 
dation. 
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March 20. 


Mr. E. Huntingford, a Scholar of New 
College, is admitted a Fellow. 

Rev. L. Gilbertson is elected a Fellow 
of Jesus College. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARS, 


Mr. Bolland is elected to a Bennett 
Scholarship. 

Mr. Bradley, from Rugby School, and 
Mr. Slesson, from Tiverton School, are 
elected to open Scholarships. 


March 21. 
Two Scholarships are now vacant at 
Oriel College; candidates for which 
must not be more than twenty years of 
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age, and if members of the University 
must not have been matriculated more 
than eight terms. The election will be 
on Saturday, June 13th. On the same 
day there will be an election of an exhi- 
bitioner, on the foundation of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ludwell. There will be first a 
preference to the kindred of the founder ; 
next to the natives of Charing, in Kent; 
and then for natives of Kent, not having 
taken any degree in the University. Cer- 
tificates and testimonials must be pre- 
sented to the Provost of Oriel College, on 
or before June 9th. 

The nomination of W. E. Jelf, Student 
of Christ Church, to be a public examiner 
in classics, has been unanimously ap- 
proved of in Convocation. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Degrees Conferred, Feb. 26. 
D.D, BY ROYAL MANDATE. 


Pepys, Rt. Rev. H. Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, St. John’s Coll. 


M.A. 
Brown, James, Trinity Coll. 
Lampet, B. E. Corpus Christi Coll. 


B.A. 
Davies, C, Tizard, Queen’s Coll. 
Pughe, KennethM‘Kenzie,St. John’sColl. 
March 2. 


M.A. 
Dawes, T. Cockburn, C.rpus Ch. Coll. 


LL.B. 
White, Henry, Trinity Coll. 


B.A. 
Allnutt, Walter, Catherine Hall. 
Armstrong, B J. Caius Coll. 
Brenchley, J. L. St. John’s Coll. 
Burnet, C. R. Trinity Coll. 
Campbell, Colin, St. John’s Coll. 
Evans, William, Trinity Coll. 
Guyon, G. Guion, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Hepworth, J. W. St. John’s Coll. 
Hotchkin, H. A. Clare Hall. 


Hulkes, T. W. St. John’s Coll. 
Lambert, Alfred, Pembroke Coll. 
Lowndes, C. W. S. Christ Coll. 
Mills, F. R. Trinity Coll. 

Neale, J. M. Trinity Coll. 

Ray, G. H. St. John’s Coll. 
Reynardson, J. Birch, Corpus Ch. Coll. 
Rose, C. L. Trinity Coll. 

Seller, H. C. St. John’s Coll. 
Sisson, J. L. Jesus Coll. 

Spence, Joseph, Christ Coll. 
Stanley, E. Stanley, Jesus Coll. 
Weightman, Hugh, Trinity Hall. 
Willy, R. C. St. John’s Coll. 
Young, James, Corpus Christi Coll. 


March 18. 


M.A. 
Williams, Rev. G. King’s Coll. 
Wilson, Rev. T. D. H. Trinity Coll. 
B.A. 
Hutchinson, James, St. John’s Coll. 


The Rev. H. B. Mason, B.A. Fellow 
of Christ’s College, on Sir J. Finch and 
Sir T. Baines’ foundation, is elected a 
foundation Fellow. 


March 14. 
CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 
EXAMINERS. 


Joseph Henry Jerrard, M.A., Caius College. 

George John Kennedy, M.A., St. John’s College. 

Richard Shilleto, M.A., Trinity College. 

Benjamin Wrigglesworth Beatson, M.A., Pembroke College. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Ds. Taylor, 


Ds. France, Joh. 
King, 


Gooden, Trin. 
Hodson, } Trin. 


Wood, Joh. Pitman, 


Jennings, 


Ds. Atlay, Joh. 
Drury, Caius. 
Clive, Vise Seg 
Wollaston, § Pet. 


Trin. 
Trin. 
Joh. 
Joh. 
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SECOND CLASS. 





Ds. Bright, Magd. Ds. Allan, Trin. Ds. Chambers, ) Emm. 
Sandford, Magd. Griffith, § Joh. Rogers, Joh, 
Irwin, Pemb. Shadwell, Joh. Shaw, Joh. 
Dixie, } Emm. Chapman, ) Joh. 

Law, Trin. Thomson, § Joh. 
THIRD CLASS. 

Ds. Goulburn, Trin. Ds. Drew, Trin. Ds. Peach, Emm. 
M'‘Neill, =‘ Trin. Green, Clare. Harris, Pemb. 
Hill, Jes. Blenkiron, Trin. Morgan, Trin. 
Wright, Trin. Cockin, Queen's. Spencer, Pemb. 
Fleteher, — Chr. 


Ds. Marsh, Trinity College, having been 
classed. 


University Craven. Scholarship.—-Alex- 
ander Blackall Simonds, of King’s Col- 
lege, and John Bather, of St. John’s 
College, were so nearly equal, that the 
Schebereay soul not be awarded, Con- 
sequently these two gentlemen are to be 
re-examined. 

Charles W, Goodwin, Esq., of Catha- 
rine Hall, in this University, has been 
elected a Fellow of that Society. 

Dr. Newcome’s Prize, at St. John’s 
College, for the best proficient in Moral 
Philosophy among. the commencing 
Bachelors of Arts whose names have 
appeared on the Tripos, was adjudged to 
Ds. Calder. The subjects of examination 
were ‘ Paley’s Moral Philosophy,” 





taken ill during the examination, is not 


“ Whewell’s Foundation of Morals,” 
and “ Nevile’s Defence of Paley against 
the objections of Whewell and Sedg- 
wick.” 

March 18. 


A Grace passed the Senate to re-ap- 
point the Syndicate of May 16, 1838, 
that they may consider the expediency of 
giving to the Examiners of candidates 
for Mathematical honours more explicit 
instructions as to the elementary portion 
of the examination, especially the nature 
and number of the questions to be se- 
lected from the simpler parts of Natural 
Philosophy ; and that they report to the 
Senate before May 16. 
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ORDINATIONS. 
Chester, Feb. 23. | Lichfield, March 8. | Lincoln, March 15. 
DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. University. Diocese. 
Atkyns,S.H. . . . . « + BA. Trinity Dublin Lincoln 
Bell, Pensei3 «+ aile B.A. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Byron, J.. . B.A. Brasennose Oxford Lincoln 
Carey, C, (J. d. Oxford) « B.A. Oriel Oxford Lincoln 
Carter, W. A. . B.A. King’s Cambridge Lincoln 
Carwithen, J. C. ih da Baeter) « B.A. Exeter Oxford Lichfield 
Chalmer, E. B. wlan e « B.A. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Coleman, W. H. . “ es M.A. St. John’s Cambridge Lincoln 
Compton, J. (i. d. Ripon). . B.A. Trinity Dublin Lineoln 
Darell, W. L. (t d, Worcester) - B.A. Christ Church Oxford Lichfield 
Dingle, J. . - . B.A. Corpus Christi Cambridge Lichfield 
Edourt, A. B. d J B.A. St. Jchn’s Cambridge Chester 
Farley,W.M.. . « Lit. Chester 
Green, J. H, B.. co. es B.A. Jesus Cambridge Lichfield 
Green, fd 8.55 euheninid « « B.A. Christ’s Cambridge Lincoln 
Gregory, A.T.. . . . . B.A. Lincoln Oxford Lichfield 
Hashet,.Weit) euinvidiz'’d . . B.A. Catherine Hall Cambridge Chester 
Heales.detetsicl egivivienns) « e B.A. Queen’s Cambridge Chester 
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Name: 


Hills, G. (2. d. Durham) . 
Holland, W.. « . ¢ 
Hopper, W. . el @ 
Jodrell, H. . d. Winton) el 
Jones, E. . a: eo. a 
Langhern, T. a 

Marsh, R.W. B. . 

Moncrieff, G, R. 

Morton, R. 

Nagle, W. 

Owen, T.. 

Parks, W. 

Rolleston, W. ri te a. York) 
Sheldon, J. 

Stapylton, M. Cc. 

Thomas, H. . 

Thompson, W. s. 

Turner, A. . . 

Walker, F. J. . 

Ware, Wee ses 
Woel B,.. ..0...02 m-\¢ he 
Warren, Samuel. ¢ 
Waugh, J. H. (1. d. Sarum) 
Wilkin, A. . . .- 


Addenbrooke, 
Arnold, C..M,. o.0,,, e,\¢ te +8 
Bradley, J. . - + «0 «© » 
Courthope, W. . - - + « « 
Dobie, J. . . $58 wahhsacs 
Dobson, W. . ° ° 
Errington, R. 

Fearne, T. G. 

Forrest, M. . . 

Galindo, P. A. . 

Garfit, M. 

Garrett, T. . 

Gribble, C. B. 

Hamilton, C. J.. 

Hayes, J. 

Hill, G. 

Hill, R. . 

Hill, R. L. 

Hinson, W. . 

Jeudwine, W. 

pay D. C. 

Levy,G.. . 

Lowe, T.. 

MacGuire, J. in. 

Malcolm, H. . 

Manning, G. W. 

Morgan, T. G. 

Morrell, T. B. 

Morris, E. W. 

Nash, G.C. . 

Parker, J. . 

Phelps, R. 

Price, W.L . 

Prior, J. D. . 

Pugh, J. B. . 

Roberts, D. 


E, (J. d. Worcester) . 


College. 


University 
Lincoln 
Trinity 

Exeter 

Trinity 
Catherine Hall 
St. John’s 
Balliol 
Catherine Hall 
Caius 

St. Peter’s 
Trinity 

St. John’s 
Catherine Hall 
University 
Lampeter 
Queen’s 

St. John’s 
Trinity 
Catherine Hall 
Exeter 


Degree. 
Durham 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxfurd 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Dublin 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 


- 
b> b> 


pe bol bs De Bo bo oe oy be 


PPP Pro >>> >>> >> >>> 


Cambridge 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Cambridge 
Oxford 


co 
- 


Oxford 
Cambridge 


Magdalen Hall 
Christ’s 


PRIESTS, 


B.A, Trinity 

B.A. St. John’s 
B.A. Corpus Christi 
B.A. Christ Church 
B.A. Corpus Christi 
M.A, Trinity 

B.A. University 
B.A. Catherine Hall 
B.A. Queen’s 

B.A. Trinity 

B.A. Trinity 

B.A. Queen’s 

B.A. Christ’s 

B.A, Trinity Dublin 
B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford 
M.A. St. Edmund Hall Oxford 
B.A. Corpus Christi Cambridge 
M.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
M.A, Trinity Dublin 
B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
M.A. University Oxford 
B.A. Queen's Oxford 
B.A, Catherine Hall Cambridge 
S.C.L. Queen’s Cambridge 
B.A. St, John’s Cambridge 
Lit. St. Bees 

B.A. Trinity 

B.A. Balliol 

B.A. New Inn Hall 
B.A. Trinity 

Lit. 

M.A. Sidney 

B.A. Corpus Christi 
B.A. Queen’s 

B.A. St. John’s 
B.A. Jesus 


be bs eb bo bt be 


Pb! 


Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Durham 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Dublin 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Dublin 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Dublin 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 


Oniversity. 
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Diocese. 


Lichfield 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lichfield 
Chester 
Lichfield 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Lichfield 
Chester 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Lichfield 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Lichfield 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 


Lichfield 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Lichfield 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Lichfield 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Chester 
Lichfield 
Lichfield 
Chester 
Chester 
Lichfield 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Lichfield 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Lichfield 
Chester 
Chester 
Lichfield 
Chester 
Chester 
Lichfield 
Chester 
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College. University. Diocese. 
St. Peter’s Cambridge Lichfield 


Name. Degree. 


F 






= 
> 





Roberts, F. ‘ 

Sangar, B.C. . .. . . B.A. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Shedden, E.C.. . . . . . B.A. St. Mary Hall Oxford Lincoln 
Smith, J. F. . + « « + « M.A, Brasennose Oxford Lichfield 
Sparlin,J. . . . «. « « « « BA. Oriel Oxford Chester 
Stephens, D. E.. . . . « B.A, Emmanuel Cambridge Chester 
_ . * % Sar B.A. Trinity Cambridge Lichfield 
Stone,G.L.. . 2. « « . « « BA. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Tallents, P,.W. . . . . . . « B.A. Wadham Oxford Lichfield 
Tatham, A... .. . . . + B.A. St. John’s Cambridge Lichfield 
Walker, T. . . ». «© « « « « B.A. St. Peter's Cambridge Lichfield 
Wilkins, J.M. . ..6..6 «6 « BA, Trinity Cambridge Lincoln 
Wright, H. . . . . . . » «+ B.A. Catherine Hall Cambridge Lichfield 
Wrottesley, E. J. - + B.A, University Oxford Chester 









ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 
| Lincoln, June 14. | Worcester, July 25. 









Ely, May 31. 









The Bishop of London has requested the attention of his Clergy to the fol- 
lowing :—First, that for the future, six months’ notice, at least, will be required of 
every person who wishes to be admitted as a candidate for ordination in the diocese 
of London. Secondly, that no letters testimonial will be received or countersigned 
by the Bishop of London, unless it be stated therein that the parties signing them 
have had opportunities of observing the conduct of the parties, in whose favour the 
testimonials are given, for the period specified in such testimonials. 















PREFERMENTS. 







‘ Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
4 Arnold, C.M. . Lower Darwen,r.c. £43 Lanc. Chester Vicar of Blackburn 
Biron, E.. . . Lympne, v. 183 Kent Cant.  Archdn. of Canterb, 









Bowles, J... 4 a } 29 Oxford Oxford Duke of Marlboro’ 


Briggs, PLB. 24 Sh eeben’s PY b139 Comwall Exeter D. & C. of Windsor 













Cooper, H. . . Willersey, r. 162 Glouc. G. & B. Mrs. Cooper 
Dickenson, H. . Blymhill, x. 560 Stafford Lichfield Earl of Bradford 
Dickinson, H. S. Chattisham, v. 168 Suffolk Norwich Eton College 






ae. 


Errington, R. . Widdrington, p.c. 67 Northum, Durham Lord Vernon 
Gibson, J. . . South Weston, rR. 200 Oxford Oxford Queen’sColl. Oxford 


Girdlestone, J. @.} ae _ } 406 Norfolk Norwich Mrs. Girdlestone 
- 


Greaves, G. . a _ Aw} 350 Sussex Chichest. D. & C. of Canterb. 


} Headley, H,. . Brinsop, v. 268 Hereford Hereford Bp. of Hereford 

'f Jarrett, W. L. . Camerton, R. 481 Somerset B. & W. J. Jarrett, Esq. 
Jenkins, J.C. . Ashby Ledgers, v. 130 Northam. Peterb. { ne Seo 
Jeston, R.G. . Avon Dassett, Rr. 366 Warwick Worc. R.G. Jeston 
Lumb, R.M. . Over Darwen, p.c. 125 Lane. Chester Vicar of Blackburn 
Martin, G. . . Exeter, St. Pancras, rk. 43 Devon Exeter D. & C. of Exeter 













Partridge, J. A.. Baconthorpe, R. Norfolk Norwich J. T. Mott, Esq. 
it Riddle, J. E. . WeckhamptonNewCh.c. Glouc. G.& B. 
4 Scott, R. . . « Duloe, v. 479 Cornwall Exeter Balliol Coll. Oxford 
Lg Simpson, G. S. . Bobbing, v. 96 Kent Cant. Rev. G. Simpson 
Simpson, H. W.. Bexhill, v. 977 Sussex Chich. ~~. —— 
Smith, A.. . . Ruckinge, r. 291 Kent Cant. Abp. of Canterbury 






Stevens, H. . . Wateringbury, v. 727 Kent Rochester D. & C. of Rochester 
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Name. Preferment. Net Value, County. Diocese. Patron. 


Swann, C.H. . Stoke Dry, r. £385 Rutland Peterboro’ Marq. of Exeter 
Thexton, T. . . Darton, v. 150 York Ripon T.W.Beaumont,Esq. 
Tripp, —. . . Kirkby Overblow, r. 944 York Ripon Col. Wyndham 
Tucker, M. . . Exeter, St. Martin, 77 Devon Exeter D. & C. of Exeter 

, Morvill, P.c. Salo Herefd. 
Wasey, W. G. Le { Quatford, P.c. Salop _Lichfld. C. H. Tracey 
Webster, J. . . Hinlip, r. Worc. Worc. J. Webster, Esq. 


APPOINTMENTS, 
Name. Appointment. 
Browne, H. . , . Rural Dean, Diocese of Chichester. 
Bury,C. . . . . . « Curacy of At. Ann’s, Lancaster. 
Clayton, T. . . . . . Rural Dean of Weldon Deanery. 
Cockin, M. . . . . . Third Master of Collegiate School, Sheffield. 
Feild, W. . . . . . . Inspector of National Schools. 
Gibbard, W. . . . . . Curacy of Painswick, Gloucestershire. 
Gooch, J. H.. . . . . Head Master of Heath School, Yorkshire. 
Miles, Julius. . . . . Mastership of Grammar School, Bridgewater. 
Mount, C. M. . . . Chaplain to the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Paget, F. E. . Paes: Rural Dean of Tamworth, Diocese of Lichfield. 
Phillips, J.B. . . . . Assistant Curacy of Halifax. 
Randolph, H. . . . . Domestic Chaplain to Marquis of Downshire. 
Relton, E.W. . . . . Vice-Principal of Collegiate School, Sheffield. 
Smith, J Chaplain to Mercers’ Company, and High Master of 
a aegegegyete ‘ Mercers’ School, College-hill. 
Stoker, H. . . . Second Master of Durham Grammar School. 
Strange, W. A. . . . . Head Master of Abingdon Grammar School. 
Thorpe,— . . . « Principal of Training School, Oxford. 
Walker, F. . . . . Curacy of Oswaldrwistle, Lancashire. 


TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 
Name. Place. County. Article. 
Harker,G.. . . Chatham . - Kent. . Set of Robes. 
Irvine, G. M.D’ hid Newbury(including900poor Berks . Silver Salver:& Purse. 
Jeffreys, J. . Barnes. . . Surrey . Candelabrum. 
Silver Tea-pot, Coffee- 
Johns, J.W. . Helston . ... . «+ Cornwall pots Cream-jug, and 
ugar-basin. 
{ Gold Watch, and Purse 


Taylor, R. A. . Bristol . of 100 Sovereigns. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Tue Rieut Rev. Brsuor Geta, formerly Bishop of Brechin. He was ordained 
a Priest in 1773, and consecrated Bishop in 1808. In 1837, he retired from active 
life, and the Right Rev. David Moir, D.D. was consecrated assistant and successor 
to his diocese. 


Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 


{ Bexhill, v. £977 Sussex Chichest. Bp. of Chichester 
* *4 Archdeaconry of Lewes. 
Frampton, v. 109),. - C. K. Tunnard 
Bolland, W. . 4 Swineshead, ¥. 240 ; Lincoln Lincole { Trinity Coll. Camb, 
WalthamCross,Trin Ch. London Vicar of Cheshunt 
Bolton, W. . . Brancaster, Rr. 979 Norfolk Norwich H. Holloway 
Bull, H. . . . Littlebury, v. 205 Essex London S. R. of Littlebury 
Burges, W.C. . Osmotherley, v. 92 York York Bp. of Durham 


Birch, T. . 





‘To Correspondents. 


Name. Pre ferment. Net Vaine. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Cove, E. . . «. Brimpton, v. £443 Berks Oxtord Mrs. Cove 
Curwen,J. . . Harrington, r. 250 Cumb. Chester H.C. Curwen 


Danby Whiske, kr. 490 York Ripon W. Cust 


Cust, W. . cum Yafforth, c. 


Whitewell, c. 


ge oe eum Lench- 157 Wore. Wore. D.&C.of Worcester 
Elkstone, &. 360 Glouc. G.&B. Hon. A. B. Craven 
Kintbury, v. 607 Berks Capt. Dundas 
Goodall, J § West Ilsley, R. 537 Berks Oxford D. & C. of Windsor 
»w*  * *) Provost of Eton The Queen 


; Clipstone, R. 344 Northam. Peterboro’Christ’s Coll. Camb. 


Amberley, V. cum 2166 Sussex Chichest. Bp. of Chichester 
oughton, v 
Harrison, H.G.. Little Stambridge, R. jo Essex London The Queen 
Lowthian, J... Kellington, v. York Ripon _ Trinity Coll. Camb. 
Nunn, W. . . Manchest.St.Clement’ Chegi: Coe Oxted 

. Chedworth, v. 302 Queen’sColl.Oxfor 
Fe $ { Rendcomby 2. 373 plows. G.&B.Y CPi 

H. Shield 


$ Preston, R. 249 
Shield, H. . . Stoke Dry, R. 385 Ratland Peterb. { Marq. of Exeter 


Theobalds, J. . paee, Om in Ken- } 98 Wetmind. Landowners 
Ditton, R. 298 Earl of Aylesford 


Warde, R. : ‘ Kent Roches. § Messrs. Warde, 
, Yalding, v. 1184 Holmes, & Co. 


Dyer, T. . 


Malpas, HigherMe- f 
Drake, G. T. ; diety, R. cum too Cheshire Chester ne 
Fowle, F. C.. ; 


Hanley, J 


Williams, J. . 4 Ludehurch, &. 70 40 f PembrokeSt. David’sThe Queen 


Marloes, v 
Winscom, T. C.. Warkworth, v. $28 Northum. Durham Bp. of Carlisle 


Baker, R... . . - . British Chaplain at Hamburgh. 
Beaver, J.. . . : . . Formerly Rector of Childrey, Berks. 
Birkett, H. . . . . . Cheltenham. 

Doate G: ..20 96 ed % Senior Vicar Choral, Southwell. 
Hamilton, J. J. . ° Late Curate of Woking. 

Kitson, E. P.. . Bath, 

Oglesby, R. . ° Skipton, Yorkshire. 

Postlethwaite, J.. . . Long Preston, Yorkshire. 

Rapier, C.. . . . . . Head Master of King Edward VI.’s Gram.Sch.Morpeth. 
Ripley, H. R. ‘ Gorton, Manchester. 

Young, W. . ° Swaffham. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“H Mec K.” has been received. The subject requires mature consideration, lest we might be 
supposed to interfere unduly in matters too high for us. 

“Ww.” “Z" “xX.” “R.8. J.” and “ Daleth” are in type, and unavoidably postponed for 
want of room. 

“ Senex,” “J W.G.” and “ Phoenix” have been received. 

The Editor would be glad to insert the remainder of ‘‘ Theodoret,” if he receives the permission 
of the writer. 

The Law Report and several other nications are rily deferred. 

The learned communication of “‘ Hermocrates” arrived so late, that there has not been time to 
examine it. 

The following verse (the third) was omitted in the Poem of the “ Funeral Bell,” inserted in our 
last :-— 





Heard ye the orphan’s pitiful shriek 
Rending the air. afflictions outbreak 
At the sound of the funeral knell? 
Parent and friend, beneath the cold sod— 
The power unknown of the “ chastening rod” — 
e moans with the sonorous bell. E. P. 





